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JSAZZS 


FROM THE 


JULY RELEASES 


KEN COLYER’S OMEGA BRASS BAND 
Over in gloryland; Bugle boy march; Jambalaya; 
Just a closer walk with Thee; Isle of Capri: 
Panama rag; Tiger rag: Gettysburg March 

Ken Colyer, Bob Wallis, Sonny Morris (trumpets), 
Mac Duncan, Mick Clift (trombones), 

Derek Easton (tenor), Dave Keir (alto), Ian Wheeler 
(clarinet), Neal Millet (bass drum), 

Colin Bowden (snare drum), ‘Mo’ (tuba) 

LF 1301 


BARBER’'S BEST 


Bobby Shafto; The martinique; Chimes blues; 
Merrydown rag; Skokiaan; St. Louis blues: 

It’s tight like that; Ice cream; Oh, didn’t he ramble: 
Storyville blues; The world is waiting for the 
sunrise: Reckless blues 

CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND with 

Ottilie Patterson 

LK 4246 


THE CLYDE VALLEY STOMPERS 

Teddy bears’ picnic; The eyes of Texas; I wish I 

- could shimmy like my sister Kate; Struttin’ with 
some barbecue; Milneburg joys; Bill Bailey won’t you 
please come home; The old rustic bridge by the mill; 


Uist tramping song; Keep right on to the end of the road 


featuring Mary McGowan 
ABL 524 


KEN COLYER’S 
SKIFFLE GROUP No.2 
DFE 6444 (45 EP) 


JAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO 
SESSION, NO. 1 

THE TONY KINSEY QUINTET 
DFE 6439 (45 EP) 


JAZZ CLUB PIANO 
IAN ARMIT 
DFE 6436 (45 EP) 


A SCRAPBOOK OF 
BRITISH JAZZ 
Vol. I LK 4139 

Vol. IIL K 4205 


NOTHING PERSONAL 
GEORGE MELLY with 

Mick Mulligan’s Band and guests 
LK 4226 


SCOTS TRADITIONAL 

JAZZ CONCERT 

THE CLYDE VALLEY STOMPERS 
and others 

ABL 519 


WALLY FAWKES 
AND HIS TROGLODYTES 
DFE 6407 (45 EP) 


The Decca Record Company Ltd 
Decea House Albert Embankment London SE 11 
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REMINISCING WITH 


Conversing with old-guard swing musi- 
cians is always a pleasure, but even more 
so when one has the opportunity of 
speaking with one after an eight year 
wait. I refer to trumpeter Bill Coleman 
who has for many years been playing on 
the Continent. Bill recently returned to 
the States for a visit with his family but 
since it was"a vacation he made only one 
professional appearance, playing a one 
night stand at the Central Plaza. This 
most travelled jazzman whose personal 
strength of character is inherent in his 
playing, is a trumpeter of great power and 
swing, and is also a powerful and relaxed 
talker. It was a happy interview. 

“Well.” started Bill, “I was born in 
Paris, that is Paris, Kentucky, but | 
moved to Cincinnati, Ohio at an early 
age, and oh, yes I was born in 1904. I 
guess I always loved music ever since | 
was a kid and they say I was able to 
sing just as soon as I was able to sit up. 
I became a little more interested when 
Sidney De Paris first came to Cincinnati 
—they used to call him “Gabriel”. | 
decided to give the clarinet a try and 
then the C-Melody sax but I didn’t go 
far on either one so one day I figured on 
buying a trumpet. I told my father about 
it ‘cause I used to give him part of my 
salary—I was working then—so he told 
me to go ahead and get one. Knowing 
how I tired of the other instruments I 
had tried I bought a second hand one for 
about twenty-four dollars and fooled 
around with it, but then didn’t touch it 
for about six months. Well, one day I 
took it out and started to teach myself. 
I'd mark down the valves if it was first 
or third, etc., and I started to catch on. 
So I was mainly self taught although I 
did take some lessons later in New York. 
My first actual playing was at outings 
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which was called “encampments”™; this 
was down in Kentucky. People would go 
out for about a week and pitch tents. 
dance, have picnics and all. When the 
week was up I was supposed to go back 
to my job at the Western Union, so when 
I stayed for an extra week I lost my 
job. A friend of mine named Lee Rainey. 
a drummer, now a booking agent, said 
he had a gig in a place called Middle- 
town, Ohio, near Cincinnati, so up | 
went. After that I did what was my first 
real professional gig, playing three or 
four weeks at the Woodside Inn outside 
Cincinnati: Edgar Hayes was in the band 
with us. Speaking of Edgar, the first time 
1 heard Freddy Jenkins was in Hayes’ 
band from Wilberforce University. Then 
I played with Clarence Page and then 
West Helvey’s band which played mostly 
for society dances. My first big step after 
this was with the Lloyd Scott band that 
went to New York. We played the Savoy 
Ballroom in December of 1927 and it 
was my first time in the big city and I 
really enjoyed it. Then we went on the 
road and eventually returned to the 
Savoy where we were very popular. In 
the group was ‘Dicky Wells, Frankie 
Newton, Don Frye, and Cecil Scott. The 
band broke up but was later reorganised 
by Cecil. During the interim I worked 
with Luis Russell for awhile taking Louis 
Metcalfe’s place; Red Allen was also 
there. Next I rejoined Cecil Scott and 
his Bright Boys. where I played for a 
couple of years. Later I joined Charlie 
Johnson and from Johnson went back to 
Luis Russell. In 1932 I joined the Ralph 
Cooper band, yes, that’s the same guy 
who’s an emcee today, and we toured as 
far west as Denver, Colorado, playing 
the RKO vaudeville theatre circuit. By 
the way. that Charlie Johnson band had 
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Leonard Davis, Sidney De Paris, Frankie 
—" and myself with Davis playing 
ead. 

“In 1933 I went to Europe with Lucky 
Millender and we played at the Sport- 
ing Club in Monte Carlo and a month 
in Paris at the Rex Theatre. There was 
a dancer with our group Freddie “Snake 
Hips” Taylor and we became very good 
friends. | gave him a trumpet and he 
learned to play by ear (naturally he was 
crazy about Louis) but when we returned 
to the States Freddy stayed behind and 
became a feature, playing trumpet, sing- 
ing, and dancing. In 1935 he came back 
to America looking for men, so I decided 
to join him and return to Europe; I re- 
mained there until 1940. In °36 1 ery 
Willie Lewis and was with him until ° 
With Willie I played Belgium, Holland. 
France, and Egypt—we worked in Knokke 
in Belgium, and the Hague in Hol- 
land—you know the Hague, Doug, ha ! 
From the Hague we went to Egyopt, that 
was in 1937 and stayed there a month. 
In the band we had Big Boy Goodie, Joe 
Hayman, and Herman Chittison. In °38 
I formed a band with Hayman and 
Chittison along with Fletcher Allen, 
Billy Burns, and Edgar Currence known 
as “Spider”, and we went back to Egypt. 

“Well, then the war started and we 
couldn't get back into Europe so we 
came back to the States. What happened 
to Lewis? He’s a host on Seventh 
Avenue in 4 bar near Basie’s where he’s 
playing clarinet and singing. Willie was 
sick for a while but is fine now. 

“By the way, I was with Fats Waller 
before I went back to Europe with 
Freddy Taylor and the records I made 
with Fats helped me when I reached 
Paris—it was then I first met Hugues 

(Continued on page 3) 
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~ “OUT ON A LIMB” 


Don’t Play The Melody/In A Modal 
Tone / Early Duke / Nancy / Sunday, 
Monday Or Always/The Boy Next 
Door | Cha-Lito Linda | Ballade For 
Drums/Smoke Gets In Your Eyes/ 
Repetitious Riff 

12’ L.P. EJL.1274 


| «MR. ACKER BILK 
REQUESTS” 

| Delia Gone | 

lly The Weeper| 

anklin Street 

ade | Marching 


“AROUND THE HORN 
WITH MAYNARD FERGUSON”? 


12’ L.P. EJL.1275 


| 


Travelling Blues 
Gladiola Wi. 
Dardenella | Fr 
Blues | Easter Par 
Through Georgia 


10” LP. NIT 513 


Emmett Berry, Buck Clayton, 


* 4 Clifford Brown, Billy Butterfield, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Clyde Hurley, 
Jonah Jones, Manny Klein, 
Je San Frankie Newton, Hot Lips Page, 
O79) Charlie Shavers, Joe Thomas. 
(Vocal—Ottilie Patterson) 12” L.P. EJL.1276 


GO MARCHING I! 
(Parts I and I) 


NJ.2023 (78 & 45) 
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**COMMAND PERFORMANCE” 


featuring Red Norvo 


12” L.P. EJL.1280 


*“*“STREAMLINE” 


Rolf Kuhn, Clarinet 
Ronnell Bright, Piano 
Joe Benjamin, Bass 
Bill Clark, Drums 


Keystone | Laura / Swinging Till 
The Girls Come Home/Love Is 
Here To Stay/ Bright Pace/Street 
Of Dreams/Pow!/I Remember 
You/ Rolf’s Tune/ Streamline 


12’ L.P. PPL.11009 


The 


“THE WEAVERS ON TOUR” 


Pete Seeger, Ronnie Gilbert, 
Lee Hays, Fred Hellerman 


Tzena, Tzena, Tzena/On Top Of 
Old Smoky | Drill Ye Terriers, 
Drill/Fi-li-mi-oo-re-ay | Over 
The Hills/Clementine/The 
Frozen Logger/The Boll Weevil/ 
Talking Blues/I Don’t Want To 
Get Adjusted/So Long/Michael 
Row The Boat Ashore/Wreck 
Of The “John B” /Two Brothers/ 
Ragaputi/Wasn’t That A Time/ 
Go Tell It On The Mountain/ 
Poor Little Jesus/Mi Y’ Malel/ 
Santa Claus Is Coming It’s 
Almost Day/|We Wish You 
A Merry Christmas 


12’ L.P. PPL.11011 
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Panessié When I came back in °40 I 
macs some records with Benny Carter 
although I only solo on one and that’s 
Pan: Pam. 1 worked with Teddy Wilson 
at Cafe Society Downtown with Al Ha!]l, 
Yank Porter, Benny Morton, and Jimmy 
Hamilton. I remember the boogie woogie 
craze was on then and Maurice Rocco 
and Hazel Scott were quite popular at 
Cafe Society. I worked with Wilson until 
1941 and gigged around also playing 
Carnegie Hall with Eddie Condon and at 
Town Hall with the Timmie Rosencrantz 
sessions. In 1945 I worked with John 
Kirby in Cal’fornia for three months and 
recorded with the Capitol International 
Jazzmen along with Nat Cole, Hawk, 
Kay Starr and Max Roach. I also went 
to the Phillipines that year with a USO 
show. I went with the Sy Oliver road 
band in °47 but the band never really 
clicked which was a shame because it 
was really jammed with stars. There 
were Taft Jordan. Lamar Wright, Dicky 
Wells, Billy Kyle, Eddie Barefield, Wally 
Bishop, George Duvivier to name a few 
so when the band didn’t do so well I 
decided to accept an offer from Charles 
Delauney to go to Paris for three months 
—lI'’ve been there ever since.” 

“You know”, Bill continued, “those 
sessions with Django were always inter- 
esting, I always thought it was great fun 
working with the Quintet. After I was 
finished working at the Vil'e D’Esté wt? 
Freddy Taylor I would go over and jam 
with Django, brother Joe, Stephane, 
Chaput, and Louis Vola. Of the records 
I made then I like Bill Coleman Blues; 
that’s me and Django alone, and Between 
the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea with 
Dicky Wells who also did the arrange- 
ment—I liked that Hold Tight riff. 
Django was always powerful behind the 
soloist; an outstanding musician. I think 
the rhythm, guitar is coming back into 
jazz especially in Europe. Jack Butler and 


I are the only ones from the Lewis band 
that have gone back to Europe. Arthur 
Briggs is still playing and I see Harry 
Cooper occasionally. Since my return to 
France I’ve done some _ background 
music for films. “Par's in the Spring- 
time” and Sartre’s “The Respectful 
Prostitute’ In the latter we were seen 
briefly but were heard in the  back- 
ground. Jimmy Davis, the guy who wrote 
the lyrics for Loverman sang in it while 
Joe Benjamin, Bill Clarke, a young 
pianist named Aaron Bridges, and my- 
self supplied the music. During 1950 
I played Switzerland with pianist Nor- 
man Lester and bassist Bass Hill among 
others and also had three Concert tours 
organised and managed by my wife Lili 
—one of which was in Italy. In °52 I did 
a three month tour with Zutty Singleton, 
Dicky Wells, Guy Lafitte and Buddy 
Banks—you saw us at the Salle Pleyel 
in Paris . . . remember? Buddy just re- 
joined the Army and is stationed some- 
where in Hawaii; you know, he’s a good 
pianist and a fine arranger. I’ve done a 
lot of recording in Europe and one re- 
cord I like is BC and BC Blues with 
Buck Clayton and Pepe Persiany, who 
is.a fine accompanist. When Pepe left 
for the States. Lafitte took over the band 
at Trois Mailletz where I do a single 
with Mezz Mezzrow. 

“T get a lot of kicks when the stateside 
boys drop over. For example when Louis 
comes over, Trummy always drops 
around to iam, and incidentally I must 
tell you that Louis was always my in- 
spiration. I used to buy all of his records 
when I was first learning the trumpet 
and copy all his solos note for note. I 
could play them and even if he made a 
mistake, I'd play the mistake ‘cause 
even the mistakes would sound pretty. 
I always played the way I thought 
Louis would play if he was me. Ha! 
Ha! Another guy who sat in with us was 


From back L—R: WILSON MYERS, JOHN MITCHELL, WILLIE LEWIS, TED FIELDS, JOE 
HAYMAN, BILL COLMAN, BILL BURNS, HERMAN CHITTISON, JACK BUTLER, BIG BOY 


GOODIE. 


EGYPT 1937. 
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Jimmy Rushing. He was in Paris for five 
days and came over every night to jam 
with Mezz, Lafitte, myself, and a fine 
young pianist, George Arvanitas. As for 
mv travels I’ve also played a number of 
times in Spain and Denmark. 

“As for my personal tastes I like big 
band jazz. but prefer small group work 
as I feel it gives the soloist more free- 
dom ard time to build. I like the afro- 
cuban beat. and yes, in regard to beat, 
a good swinging rhythm section to me 
is everything—it it swings I don’t care 
what style they play. For trumpeters I 
like feeling, the swing feeling—that swing 
feeling is everything! There are so many 
trumpeters I like, Joe Newman, Jonah 
Jones, Harry Edison, Howard McGhee, 
Roy Eldridge and for technique Harry 
James. I liked Bunny Berigan very 
much, and I also like Charlie Shavers, 
Billy Butterfield. and my _ favourite 
Dixieland man, Wild Bill Davison, and 
then of course, Dizzy. He’s got every- 
thing; power, tone, feeling, and he sure 
can swing! When Teddy Hill’s band was 
in Paris in °37 Dizzy was only about 
eighteen and he was with vets like Shad 
Collins and Bill Dillard. It’s hard when 
a guy is young and he comes in with 
all those vets. He wanted to show he 
knew what it was all about and the guys 
would just rib him, but they wouldn't 
razz him now. Of course in those days 
he played in the straight swing style; h2 
didn’t start boppin’ until he was with 
Cab Calloway. Wild Bill is another 
powerful hornman. I knew Bill when I 
was a kid in Cincinnati and he was with 
the Chubb-Steinberg band. He used to 
come out to the place where I was work- 
ing and he'd play my horn and make me 
feel so bad. But one night Bill was feel- 
ing hanvy, and that was the only time I 
cut him. Another guy who I always 
thought was great was Jabbo Smith; I 
heard him when I first came to New 
York. 

“As to my future, well just so long as 
I have my horn and can jam, I'll be 
happy. One thing tho’ would really make 
me content, ard that would be to make 
another sess'on with Stephane Grappelly 

-he’s still swinging”. 


* * * 


The following evening at the Central 
Plaza turned out to be a great event. 
Playing the session in support of Bill 
were his close friends. Dicky Wells, 
Edd‘e Barefizld. Willie “The Lion” Smith 
and Jo Jones. Without doubt Bill was a 
swinging machine of perfection and 
drive. Whether it was the opportunity 
of p!aying wih the musicians of his era, 
or just the idea of being home, it com- 
bined to produce great swinging jazz. 
Despiie the fact that this was a pick-up 
group the ensembles were clean with 
fabulous (and I mean just that) riffing. 
Next to the excellent solos all ‘round 
(Barefield sounding better than I have 
ever heard him) it was the riffing that 
captured the audience who are more 
used to the wild abandon of the usual 
Dixieland groups that play the Plaza. 
The band’s version of “Chicago” and 
“Crazy Rhvthm” were tremendous and 
Bill took time to sing on “St. James In- 
firmary Blues”. It was a great night for 
jazz. 
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ON TOUR 
WITH THE 


Top: SONNY STITT. 
Bottom: OSCAR PETERSON. 


There must be plenty of jazz fans who would jump at the chance to go on tour 
with Jazz At The Philharmonic, to hear every concert, to travel around with the 
musicians and get to know them personally. One of the ironical things about my 
trip was that I didn’t even ask to go—I was sent by my company, EMI Records 
Ltd., who release Norman Granz’ records. 

There were of course the usual long coach journeys between towns, such as I 
have experienced before with various English bands. In this case, however, the 
company was slightly different. One of the most amusing things that happened on 
a coach journey was the race between Norman Granz and Dizzy Gillespie. Somebody 
bet that Dizzy Gillespie could beat Norman Granz in a running race and within a 
short space of time considerable sums were at stake. While the betting was at 
its most furious, Oscar Peterson asked Colemn Hawkins, who was never very 
talkative, if he would care to bet. His answer -hadi everyone in fits, “No,” he said, 
“I was thinking of running.” 

We were crossing the Derbyshire moors and the driver was instructed to stop 
the coach at the first level piece of ground, but when it stopped and a large shaggy 
sheep:came over to inspect the crew in the coach it unnerved Dizzy completely and 
he pulled out. The rest of the members of the coach called him a chicken, but we 
drove on until he eventually agreed to have a race for a pure £5 bet between him and 
Norman. A small village about ten miles out of Manchester must have been more 
than somewhat amazed to see such a heterogeneous collection of humanity dis- 
embark’ from a coach, but they all lined up to see the actual race which took place 
in a cul-de-sac side street. Norman Granze won easily in spite of Dizzy’s show of 
warming up beforehand like a track champion, but both were beaten by long legged 
Sonny Stitt who acted as pace maker and arrived at the finishing line in time to turn 
round and watch the others get there. 

On another occasion when we were returning by coach from Nottingham to 
London, Dizzy Gillespie, who had had a few drinks to celebrate his wedding anni- 
versary, proceeded to tell the coach at large about his early days in New York. 
One point on which he was very definite was that he had not been influenced by 
Roy Eldridge, although he admitted having at one time played the complete Roy 
Eldridge solo from “Heckler’s Hop”. Ray Brown mentioned Hot-Lips Page and of 
him Dizzy said “When he gets on the Blues don’t mess with him, not me, not Roy, 
not Louis, nobody!”, and went on to explain at great length that Page had a com- 
pletely unorthodox.way of playing trumpet (and mellophone) which meant that Lips 
used the wrong fingering for certain notes. 

At another time I asked Dizzy Gillespie what Charlie Persip (the drummer in 
Dizzy’s big band) was doing and was told that he is studying at Juillard. I also 
learned that Persip was the drummer on the LP that Dizzy made with Getz and 
Stitt called: Musicians Only”. 

At Sheffield there is a small side hall for recitals, etc. and several of the boys 
drifted into this little hall to play the piano. It was here that I heard Gillespie on 
piano play one of the many tunes written by his ex-tenor player, Benny Golson. This 
piece was called “Whisper Not”, and he was teaching the chord changes to Max 
Bennet. Stan Getz walked in and followed the' first sixteen bars by ear but when he 
got to the middle eight gave up and said, “I can’t hear that” and walked out again. 
Dizzy went on to another Golson tune and confessed that there was a part of the 
middle eight which he himself had never known and always used to fake. “Benny 
had something going on there, but I never knew what it was,” he said. 

Oscar Peterson was appalled at the pianos provided at some of the halls and 
at one place he even had to play on a baby grand. During Ella’s set at this concert 
she was given an introduction by Lou Levy but instead of starting to sing she just 
laughed and said into the microphone, ‘That thing sounds like a roller piano”. At 
another place the piano was so out of tune that Ella stormed off at the end of her 
set saying, “How do they expect you to pitch right with a piano like that!” 

I was intrigued to find that apart from the well known nicknames that some of the 
members have there are several additional ones used by different members of the 
JATP when referring to other members. For instance Stan Getz is known by some 
as “The Steamer”, obviously after the famous early American car “The Stanley 
Steamer”. Roy Eldridge as well as being called Roy was referred to as “Jazz” (a 
shortened version of “Little Jazz’), and sometimes as “Speedy”. Ella Fitzgerald was 
quite often referred to as Lady Fitz, while many members of the unit called Oscar 
Peterson “Pete”. This led to confusion as the road manager of the unit is also called 
Pete. He is a lean Italian from Brooklyn who has been road manager for JATP for 
about five years; prior to which he was with Gene Krupa and Ralph Flanagan. Pete, 
his other name is Cavello, had probably the worst time of anyone as his job was non- 
stop and he had little time to eat or sleep. In fact on one occasion Stan Getz made 
a gesture which was so wholly appreciated by Pete Cavello that he asked me to 
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be sure to mention it if I were writing anything about the tour. Hearing the manager SKRI MSH { RE 


of the hotel refusing Cavello entry to the dining hall unless properly dressed, Stan 
Getz ordered and paid for a complete meal and had it sent to Pete’s room. Stan is 
a most generous guy—on another occasion he bought a huge carrier bag of fruit 
and handed it all round the coach. photos by Bill Wagg. 


One of the advantages of seeing every show was that I heard many changes 
of repertoire from the majority of the artists. Dizzy Gillespie and Sonny Stitt played 
many different tunes for their solos, although one that Dizzy did most often was 
“Sweet Lorraine”—it is his wife’s name. 


The man who changed his programme most was Stan Getz, who sometimes 
would walk on to the stage not having made up his mind what he was going to play. 
He would then suddenly snap a title at Lou Levy; a remarkable accompanist who has 
a tremendous command of tunes and who can play in. almost any key. The “stop” 
choruses which Getz was very fond of doing were completely impromptu and one 
often saw him turn round to the rhythm section and give the command. 


Ray Brown too has a wide repertoire and also a vast knowledge of jazz going 
back to the very early days. This he explained was the result of his parents both 
having been jazz fans and he was literally brought up on records of Clarence 
Williams, Jelly Roll Morton, King Oliver, etc. He was probably the only member 
of the unit who had ever heard (with the probable exception of Roy Eldridge) some 
of Hawkins’ very early records with Fletcher Henderson. 


Coleman Hawkins was apparently one of the musicians responsible for Oscar 
Peterson’s discovery. Peterson told me that one night at a club in Toronto, 
Hawkins sat and listened to him all evening without saying a word. When everyone 
had gone, Hawkins asked him to play a tune. He said, “I'd like to hear ‘It’s The 
Talk Of The Town’ but I like hearing it in ‘B’ natural”. As Peterson said to me, 
. ewe that one and a couple of other teasers and was thus accepted by 

awkins. 


Dizzy Gillespie likes being the centre of attraction and this was in some 
cases easily achieved by the clothes he wore. When travelling in the coach he used 
to wear an entirely brown outfit even down to ankle boots. but he alwavs topped 
off this satorial splendor with a black bowler hat. He also has a passion for chess 
and carried a portable chess board with him all the time. It was quite usual for 
Dizzy to alight from the bus at a hotel and even before checking in, to ask the first 
person he. saw if they played chess. If they did he would take them on there and 
then. He was however, beaten by 12 year old Michael Gold, son of Laurie Gold— 
a beating which made him all the more keen to improve his game. 


One thing that struck me about all these musicians was their tremendous 
keenness for playing and listening. It was quite a natural thing to see them standing 
in the wings listening to each other, even at times when they were rot next on, and 
I often overheard Stan Getz and Sonny Stitt complimenting each other. 

In comparison to the noisy members of the unit, i.e. Dizzy Gillespie and Roy 
Eldridge, others such as Lou Levy, Max Bennet and Herb Ellis were extremely quiet, 
and almost reserved. Herb Ellis incidentally is tremendously interested in the work 
of Django Reinhardt and has asked me to send him a couple of Django records 
which are unobtainable in the States. Herb is also extremely fond of Bobby Hackett’s 
ge fom and told me that it was Hackett who got him on so many of those wartime 

-discs. 


Technically minded readers may be interested to know that the Peterson Trio 
numbers are all carefully worked out—the parts for both Ellis and 
Brown being thought out by Oscar Peterson. Peterson plays over what he requires 
from guitar and bass and this is then learnt so that their repertoire consists entirely 
of head arrangements. The John Lewis tune “The Golden Striker” was 
probably the most popular number they played. I asked Oscat Peterson if John Lewis 
had ever heard this, he laughed and said, “No, but he knows we do it and wants 
to hear it”. Incidentally they hope to shortly make a recording of this piece—news 
which I am sure will please many of their followers. 


You may have noticed that Gus Johnson does not take a featured drum solo 
and this is due to two things. One is that Norman Granz has dropped from JATP 
all those carving contests between saxes and trumpets, and of course the drum 
battles. And secondly the fact that as Gus Johnson said. “I hate playing solos 
because I can’t’. L quoted the “Skin Tight and Cymbal Wise” LP and he said “Yes, 
but it’s not really a solo, I just went on playing when everybody else stopped”. 


Dizzy Gillespie shared a dressing room with Sonny S itt, mainly for convenience, 
as they appeared together, but they also spent some time working out a comedy 
routine which they threatened to do at the final,concert. It was nothing less than Top: DIZZY GILLESPIE. 
Flanegan and Allen’s “The Umbrella Man” brought up to date. A pity they didn’t 
do it—it would have caused a riot. Bottom: STAN GETZ. 
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JAZZ IN BRITAIN 
by David Boulton 


(Published by W. H. Allen. Illustrated, 
p. 206. Price 18s.) 


This extremely well written book deals 
with the British jazz scene as a whole. 
Divided into three parts, it contains a 
general history of the growth of jazz in 
this country (annotating fairly faithfully 
our musical visitors from the earliest 
times up to the present): contains a sec- 
tion devoted to British jazz, as is; and 
includes a comprehensive list of British 
bands complete with personnels. In addi- 
tion the book contains appendices deal- 
ing with jazz magazines and books, and 
a selected discography. 

It is the opening section dealing with 
the growth of jazz in this country that I 
found most interesting and informative. 
Mr. Boulton traces with some accuracy 
the developments of the jazz movement 


here, commencing with the visit from 
the Original American Ragtime Octette 
(1912) and journeying by way of the 
O.D.J.B. and various American ‘dance’ 
bands to the present day visits of such 


groups as Mulligan, Teagarden, Basie 
and the M.J.Q., etc. 

His listing is in fact so complete that 
I must deplore the omission of two im- 
portant visitors to this country. In 1929 
the Noble Sissle Band, with Tommy 
Ladnier, Arthur Briggs, Sidney Bechet. 
Otto Hardwick and Juice Wilson, played 
a season at Ciro’s Club, and also did a 
tour of the music halls. They were in 
actual fact the first important jazz band 
(excluding the O.D.J.B.) to visit this 
country. Not quite so important, but 
only because he was heard by too few 
people, was Art Tatum’s visit to this 
country in 1938. Both events surely 
merit mention in any summary of events 
having a bearing on jazz in Britain ? 

But omissions excepted, this is a book 
well deserving of a place on the book- 
shelves of all those interested in the 
growth of- jazz in this country. 


THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME 


. by Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis 
(Published by Sidgwick and Jackson. 
Price 30s.) 

First published in America in 1950 
this book is now something of an old 
friend—it is good to see it at last pub- 

lished in England. 

Blesh and Janis undertook a great deal 
of research whilst writing this book, and 
although it is by no means the com- 
plete story of ragtime, it is a book of 
immense value to all those who wish to 


study the intriguing ragtime era. 

The story of Scott Joplin, the finest 
of the rag composers, is wonderfully 
covered, but there are also expert hist- 
ories of other such famous ‘professors’ 
as, Louis Chauvin, Tony Jackson, Tom 
Turpin, James Scott, Joseph Lamb and 
a host of others. 

It was a colourful era and this book is 
important in as much as it is the best 
history, yet written, about a musical 
period which should not be allowed to 
drift into unchronicled obscurity. 

SINCLAIR TRAILL 


BENNY GOODMAN 
—An English Discography. 
by John G. Fry. 


A fairly exhaustive assembly of the 
works of B. G. makes a worthwhile addi- 
tion to the existing discographies of 
leading jazz musicians. Mr. Fry has laid 
out his book in nine sensible sections 
including separate listings of discs made 
by Goodman as a sideman; as studio 
musician; and as leader of his various 
orchestras and many small combinations. 
Also present are the Concert, Radio and 
Film recordings of Goodman. Only the 
British catalogue numbers are listed, 
hence the title of this discography, which 
at the moderate cost of 4/- is worth 
owning. Copies may be obtained from: 
Mr. John G. Fry, 28 Glenburn Road, 
Kingswood, Bristol. There are available 
from the same address two supplements 
priced at 6d. each, and regular supple- 
ments will follow as further details are 
unearthed. 

ALAN SPICER 


JAZZ LIPS 
COAL CART BLUES 


GULF COAST BLUES 


POTATO HEAD BLUES 


ARKANSAS BLUES 


MONDAY DATE 
SQUEEZE ME 


HOTTER THAN THAT 


SAVOY BLUES 


CORNET CHOP SUEY 
PMD1063 (33} r.p.m.—L®©) 


SALUTE LOUIS 


featuring 
BILLY BUTTERFIELD 


LOU McGARITY 


BOOMIE RICHMOND 


CLIFF LEEMAN 


TOMMY REYNOLDS 


JACK LESSERG 
BILLY JACOB 
GEORGE BARNES 


THE EDDIE 
‘LOCKJAW’ 
DAVIS TRIO 


What is this thing called love? 
All the things you are 
Whispering 
You are too beautiful 
GEP8685 (45 r.p.m.— EP) 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS 


(‘Parlophone 1s the Regd. of The Parlophone Co. Lid ) 
LIMITED, 8.11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, 


THE AL SEARS 
ALL STARS ‘“°: 


featuring Johnny Hodges 


Azores 
Marshall plan 
Berry Well 
Steady Eddie 
GEP8688 (45 r.p.m.— EP) 
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STANLEY DANCE 


LIGHTLY and POLITELY 


—568— 
EDUCATION 


Did you ever read “The Catcher in 
the Rye” by J. D. Salinguer? If not, 
you might try to, now that it is available 
as a Penguin. Holden Caulfield, whose 
brief story it is, had no use for school, 
found it too depressing. Now suppose 
you tried teaching a kid like that jazz in 
school. Do you think he would like 
school any better? Not on your life. He 
would merely find jazz depressing. 

It looks as though the Americans, with 
their embarrassing earnestness and 
depressing seriousness, are moving jazz 
into the educational system fast. It is 
likely to mean only one thing: the 
earlier death of all the carefree vitality, 
the derisive humour, and the unstudied 
qualities of human expression that gave 
jazz its intoxicating, world-wide appeal. 
Already, much of what passes for jazz 
is fit only for intellectuals dead from the 
neck down. Jazz, it seems, is to be killed 
by the Americans themselves, not by any 
rulings of momentarily successful totali- 
tarian regimes. 

Well, that’s plain enough. It may just 
require a little digesting. We've had the 
best years. Another decade on, if we're 
still around, we'll find jazz in the same 
position as the Viennese Waltz or rag- 
time now. Want to bet? Why not be 
realistic ? 

Of course, jazz is in quite a tough 
dilemma right now. The emphasis on its 
cultural aspects has added “respect- 
ability” to its old “glamour”, so that. 
while the money holds out, more and 
more kids are going to seek a career in 
it. That’s where the schools come in. 

We've been listening to an American 
LP called “Jazz in the Classroom” and 
put out by the Berklee School of Music, 
Boston, Mass. It is quite impressive. It 
consists “entirely of original composi- 
tions in the modern jazz idiom” played 
by students of the school. They play 
well. Any school that can teach its stu- 
dents to play so well is indeed worthy 
of considerable respect. A lot of skill and 
ingenuity has gone, too, into the 
“original compositions in the modern 
jazz idiom”, but there’s the rub—they’re 
all in the so-called ‘modern idiom”. 
They sound so much more like Kenton 
than Ellington. (Which is the more 
modern?) Thev are neither sad nor gay. 
The opener, “The Chaotic Suite”, is ‘a 
musical description of some of the 
mental impressions of a psychotic per- 
son.” The suite opens with “Wandering, 
Wondering”, described as “a theme of 


depression”, and closes with “Return”, 
which “outlines a rapid descent from the 
summit of lucidity to the depths of de- 
pression”. 


We wonder how much longer jazz is 
to be obsessed with psychotic heroes, 
and heroin geniuses. The accent on 
misery is a bore. John A. Tynan, review- 
ing that superb Jazztone LP, ‘The Big 
Reunion”, in “Down Beat” for May 
29th, criticises Hilton Jefferson for “com- 
municating no misery whatsoever” on 
“"Round About Midnight”. Monk’s 
composition, you see, is so very much 
more precious than all those the 
“modernists” have been murdering dur- 
ing the past dozen years or more. If a 
sane, healthy musician like Jeff touches 
such material, it is apparently necessary 
for him to come on like a manio-depres- 
sive, or else! 


Naturally, some of you readers won’t 
feel like accepting our pessimistic out- 
look, so we'll turn you over to Leonard 
Feather, who writes the following on the 
sleeve of “Jazz in the Classroom” and in 
the Berklee School's publication. “The 
Score”: 


“It occurred to me while listening to 
these sides, that if some of the jazz 
names of the 1930's had enjoyed com- 
parable openings for a true jazz educa- 
tion, they might still be blazing trails to- 
day, or perhaps enjoying the comfort and 
security of symphony and TV studio 
work, instead of eking out an existence 
in some cheap barroom. Time has caught 
up with them; their early slips are show- 
ing; the gaps in their musicianship be- 
come more painfully obvious as teen- 
agers arrive on the scene who, after a 
few years of physical, technical and emo- 
tional preparation, can outstrip them at 
every aesthetic level. This need never 
happen, will never happen, to those who 
make jazz the applied science it is today 
at Berklee. The yaungsters whose know- 
ledge is acquired there are aware that 
yesterday's innovation is today’s cliché; 
that today’s new direction is tomorrow's 
mainstream; and, above all, that nobody, 
to paraphrase H. L. Mencken, ever got 
poor over-estimating the value of a 
musical education.” 


We can take the “applied science” stuff, 
but, although we are now convinced that 
“aesthetic”, like “fabulous”, has an 
American meaning distinct from the 
English, we boggle at the bit about 
“every aesthetic level”. Essentially, of 
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course, we are in Opposition because 
from an early age we preferred the bar- 
room to the classroom. 

It would be interesting, however, to 
know at how many aesthetic levels Hil- 
ton Jefferson, for instance, could be out- 
stripped by any sax student of Berklee. 
At none, we would say. Certainly at few, 
for as well as being one of the best 
section-leaders in the business, with 
years of experience behind him, Jeff is 
also a first-class soloist. The healthy state 
of jazz is evidenced by the fact that he 
had to take a job as a bank guard. His 
musical activities are now mostly con- 
fined to gigs and record dates. 


INSPECTING THE IDIOM 


We turned from the students to the 
professionals as represented by groups 
under the leadership of Oscar Pettiford 
(H.M.V. CLPI1171), Specs Powell 
(Columbia 33SX1083), and Quincy Jones 
(H.M.V. CLP1162). Subsequently, the 
overall impression derived from our 
more wakeful moments was that a great 
part of the music was so inhibited as to 
sound prissy and fastidious. 

The Oscar Pettiford bunch, which in- 
cludes French horns and harp, sounds 
like a good pit band with some jazzmer 
added. It plays the arrangements of 
Lucky Thompson and Gigi Gryce in a 
very musicianly manner, but we longed 
for a real ensemble rock to develop, or 
for soloists to get up and deliver music 
of genuine jazz signficance. ‘‘The unique 
closing of the harp” on “Falcon’s Lair” 
is simply a movie touch that adds noth- 
ing to a too-busy, non-swinging perform- 
ance. Busyness, in arrangement or solo, 
is a fault of all the numbers taken at 
more than medium tempo. As for those 
at slow tempo, they variously suggest 
ennui or a sick kind of malaise suitable 
for the depressive market. Even with 
solos by Lucky, we find these too bor- 
ing to warrant more than a couple of 
playings. Pettiford’s bass and cello and 
Lucky’s tenor on “Not So Sleepy” pro- 
vide the records best kick. Otherwise 
these performances are in. the main 
exercises of academic interest only. 


Specs Powell and Co. are just as dis- 
appointing. In ““He’s My Guy” they rival 
the stiffening worst of the Pettiford re- 
cord. The sleeve notes are by Dizzie 
(sic) Gillespie and indicate that worthy’s 
scale of jazz values. “Rat Race”, for 
him, is “swingin’ on one note, A la 
Lunceford”. If the Lunceford band ever 
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played so spinelessly as this, it would 
surely have died of shame. “The Spider”, 
he says, jumps in a way “reminiscent of 
the Savoy Sultans, the swingin’est band 
I ever heard.” Although this is the most 
listenable performance on the record, 
the comparison is ludicrous, for the lazy 
walking tempo precludes jumping. Note 
the excellent muted trumpet solo by Ray 
Copeland and compare with the ugliness 
of several of his open efforts, notably 
that on “Guy” with its corny flutters. 
Cleveland puffs as many notes as pos- 
sible whenever let loose and “sounds as 
if he had valves”, an achievement that is 
as artistically barren as it is technically 
impressive. “Locked Out” is the track 
that best shows Specs still to be a swing- 
ing drummer. 

The Quincy Jones record is by far the 
best of the three. The arrangement he 
has written for “Walkin’” is very fine 
indeed. The backgrounds are particularly 
effective. Lucky Thompson has a bril- 
liant solo and Phil Woods seems to us 
by far the most persuasive of the basic- 
ally Bird-inspired altoists. He often plays 
with power and continuity rare to this 
idiom, and his phrasing shows a con- 
sciousness of the beat that leads him into 
swinging. The other tracks fall much 
below the level of this one, especially 
the drearily immobile “Evening In Paris”, 
but there is some good writing and full- 
blooded ensemble playing. Art Farmer's 
muted solos are mostly pretty. Quincy 
gives as his reason for constant use of 
the mute the purpose of emphasizing 
Farmer's “wonderfully distinctive melo- 
dic lines”. Berklee alumnus Quincy is 
probably well aware that all “modern” 
trumpets sound better muted. And you 
can provide your own answer to that 
one! 

We must not forget to mention the 
excellent bass playing by Mingus and 
Chambers. Persip’s drumming is pleas- 
ingly solid throughout. The record could 
have been greatly improved by editing 
out the lugubrious trombone solos and 
the fluting. The flute, surely, may now 
be recognized as a dated gimmick, in a 
jazz context. 


—570— 
HOLLYWOOD SPEAKS 


“When you go to see ‘St. Louis Blues’ 
you'll thoroughly enjoy the music. And 
you'll thoroughly enjoy the perform- 
ance by your favourite music stars.” 

Howard Lucraft, 
“Melody Maker’, 
May 24th, 17958. 

We didn’t. Nor were we the exception 
that proves the rule. The time has come 
when the movies should, like the air- 
lines, provide vomit-bags for puking 
patrons. The opportunities for cheap 
advertising are immense. The bags can 
be printed with details of forthcoming 
attractions, of candies on sale in the 
lobby, or with pictures of the film in- 
dustry’s most shapely and expensive 
whores. 

Did you ever see anything more dis- 
gusting than the way that movie ended? 
First Eartha Kitt, with her little, piping 
voice, then Nat Cole. with his soft, 
crooning voice sang “St. Louis Blues” 
(without benefit of mike), while a sym- 


phony orchestra sawed away behind 
them and Rev. Dad, Aunt Pearl and 
Good Girl Friend registered emotion in 
the wings. 

This presumably represented the sub- 
limation of jazz as seen by Hollwood, 
which has learned nothing since it made 
“The King of Jazz” with Paul White- 
man. 

Nevertheless, don’t overlook the fact 
that this kind of thinking is increasingly 
prevalent amongst today’s so-called jazz 
musicans, who appear to regard an amal- 
gamation or fusion of jazz and “serious” 
music as desirable from the point of view 
of prestige. 

In the film, the briefly seen jazz- 
men seemed to be always distantly re- 
corded, so that the impact of the music 
was correspondingly reduced. We must 
confess, however, to being amused by the 
sight and sound of Barney Bigard as an 
actor. Looking anything but serflike (not 
cool, either, y’understand ?), the delivery 
of his lines was masterly ! 

The film from South Africa (called 
“Afrika Jambalami’, or some such) in 
the same programme at Leicester Square 
was, we thought, worth the price of ad- 
mission, which “St. Louis Blues” was 
not. The concertina-player linking the 
various scenes together was an unneces- 
sary gimmick, but there were many 
superb shots. And when it comes to 
scenery, South Africa is surely the most. 

“Satchmo the Great” in Charing Cross 
Road, was something else again. It 
should soon not be necessary to ask any- 
one interested in jazz whether they have 
seen it, but, rather, how many times. The 
shots of the audiences in different coun- 
tries were amusing, not least those of 
France. The arrival in Africa, the wild- 
ness of the welcome, and the obvious 
but quickly overcome nervousness of the 
band, these formed part of a bizarre and 
somewhat disturbing episode. Best of all, 
for revealing the simplicity, sincerity and 
depth of the man himself, were the two 
sequences in which Louis talked directly 
into the camera. Even in the stagey after- 
hours discussion with Ed Murrow, Louis 
came through with that wonderful blend 
or humility, humour and honesty that 
can make you proud to be human. Selec- 
tions from the Brunswick “Satchmo” set 
—excellently reproduced, incidentally— 
made intermissions most enjoyable if you 
were sitting through more than one 
programme. 


—$71— 
PIANO MEN 


The continuing adulation of Oscar 
Peterson in person and on records has 
mystified us for some time and it became 
more incomprehensible during the recent 
JATP tour. The drumming, mechanical 
monotony of so much of his work seems 
to go unnoticed by most of the audience. 
Maybe they are mesmerized. We are not, 
however, alone in our anfipathy. Benny 
Green, reviewing one of his records in 
“The Record Mirror” of May 31st, wrote 
as follows: “The Peterson juggernaut 
flattens out the first four tunes into the 
usual Peterson uniformity. .. .” Yet on 
the sleeve of Columbia SEB 10095, Oscar 
is quoted as saying, “I have no one style. 
I play as I feel. . . . Too many jazz 
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pianists limit themselves to a_ personal 
style, a ‘trade mark, so to speak... . ] 
believe the piano can be used to express 
every possible musical idea.” There’s an 
obvious clash here between practising 
and preaching. In listening to the three 
performances on this EP, two recorded 
in 1954 with Herb Ellis, Ray Brown and 
Bellson, and one in 1952 with Barney 
Kessel and Ray, we realized that 
Kessel’s_ personality survived more 
strongly than Ellis’ and that he made a 
much more swinging contribution. Cer- 
tainly, “Turtle Neck” is taken at a 
healthier tempo, but see if you do not 
think it has more freshness and character 
than the other two tours de force. 


The score of “Around the World in 
80 Days” as interpreted by The Gerald 
Wiggins Trio on London LTZ-U15109 
makes a happy contrast with the preced- 
ing EP. Wiggins demonstrates the truth 
of Jelly Roll’s axiom that any material 
can be played as jazz. Some of this 
material is highly unsuitable, but the 
treatment is gaily humorous and abund- 
ant contrasts. Unlike Peterson, 
Wiggins knows the value of simplicity 
and understatement. The performances 
begin with the original melody and then 
switch into strongly swinging improvisa- 
tions, an old but valid method. The 
transition is effected most subtly in “The 
Royal Barge”. Incidentally, having voted 
for him as “New Star” drummer in the 
1957 “Down Beat Critics’ Poll”, we are 
gratified to see Bill Douglass becoming 
increasingly and deservedly prominent 
on the scene. (Look out now for Herbie 
Lovelle !) In sum, this unpretentious LP 
is very much more enjoyable than many 
by more famous trios and quartets. The 
two opening paragraphs of the notes 
strike us as asinine. Jazzmen should not 
rely on Hollywood and Broadway for 
their numbers. Like Duke, Fats, Earl, 
Sampson and Redman, they should write 
their own. 

Although we are not properly sym- 
pathetic, Erroll Garner’s popularity is 
much more understandable to us than 
Peterson’s. Relatively unheralded, his 
three-year-old “Afternoon of an EIf” on 
Mercury MPL 6539 turns out to be as 
good as the famous maritime concert on 
Philips. All the performances except one 
are propelled by his unique backhand 
beat, have a spontaneous quality, and in- 
spiration in varying degrees. The excep- 
tion is “All My Loves”, which contains 
too many of “those waterfall arabesques 
that show Erroll in his most romantic 
mood”. For “romantic” read “rather 
sloppy” or “Warsaw-Concertoish”. The 
number that gives the set its title has in- 
deed some of The Lion’s springtime de- 
licacy, but the others plunge and swing 
with rare impetuosity. At the beginning, 
you expect something pretty fancy on 
“Fandango”, but Segovia or no Segovia, 
this, too, is soon stomping. Most inven- 
tive, perhaps, is the extraordinary “Is 
You Is?”, but both “Don’t Be That 
Way” and “St. James’” are fertile im- 
provisations. 


“Thelonious Himself”, on London 
LTZ-U15120, sounds rather like “the 
loneliest monk in town”, as he was once 
accidentally described in an American 
paper some years ago. The Riverside 
operators had a good, if uncommercial, 
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idea in recording his experimental ‘‘mess- 
ing around”. Monk always sounds as 
though he were experimenting, but this 
time more so. There’s no need for reso- 
lution, No need even to get started. He 
takes old familiar tunes and makes them 
sound as though he were playing them 
for the first time and finding them diffi- 
cult. We don’t know to what extent, if at 
all, he is deliberately, consciously eccen- 
tric, but we feel that the kind of hesita- 
tions found here are caused often by a 
revulsion from the obvious easy way. It 
could be that where he stumbles, it is 
not from technical deficiencies, but 
rather through the exigent demands of 
pride or conscience. 

A record like this might set a danger- 
ous precedent. We don’t want too many 
workshop experiments, too many ideas 
in embryo. We want the finished product 
with the ideas incorporated in a com- 
municable form. An original idea hasn't 
much value in itself. For it to become 
valuable, it must be expressed in an in- 
telligible manner to those whom it may 
benefit. Suppose you were a member of 
a race like the Aztecs who didn’t know 
about wheels. Suppose you, a really 
clever guy, got an idea about wheels, 
made a pair of them, and left them lying 
around until one dark night you fell 
down a mountainside and broke your 
priceless neck. Sometime later, when 
your memory had grown a little dimmer. 
your son or your wife chopped up the 
wheels and built a fire with them, and 
that was the end of your brilliant idea. 
If you had known how, you really ought 
to have made an axle, built them into 
a cart, set the contraption rolling, and 
become a public hero. When we saw 
Monk’s title, “Functional”, we hoped he 
was going to set his wheels rolling. ‘I 
sound like James P. Johnson,” he is 
quoted as saying. It is the most expres- 
sive track, but were he still alive, James 
P. would be justified in suing him for 
libel! 

All these pianists pale into insignifi- 
cance before the one on Columbia 
33CX10115—-Art Tatum. All, we repeat. 
Of the records discussed in this section, 
this is the first on which the piano as an 
instrument gets a break! In conversa- 
tions with local enthusiasts this year, we 
have encountered several who confessed 
to not liking Tatum. This record is 
specially for them. It is a collection 
which presents the genius twice solo, 
twice with rhythm, and once each with 
Ben Webster, Benny Carter, Lionel 
Hampton, Rov Eldridge, Harry Edison 
and (alas) Buddy De Franco. By some 
error in planning, the first track is the 
hardest to take, the one with the ghastly 
De Franco. It must have been made be- 
fore he “learned to understand music 
emotionally, too”! Even this contains 
magnificent piano, and note the tremen- 
dous, punching swing of the accompani- 
ment in the last chorus but one. The 
other soloists do well. The suave ease 
and logic of Benny Carter on the fast 
tempo of “Idaho” has a curious fascina- 
tion. Here is one of the greatest of all 
jazzmen, technically and creatively, a 
musician seemingly in control of himself, 
his thoughts, his emotions and their ex- 
pression. Yet Benny is so seldom cited as 
an influence or source of inspiration. Pre- 
ferred are those of the half-articulate 


cry, the musically tortured and depraved. 

The two tracks we recommend most 
emphatically are “All The Things You 
Are” with Ben Webster, Red Callender 
and Bill Douglass, and “Trio Blues” with 
Red and Jo Jones. The former is from 
a 12” LP by Tatum and Ben, and we 
must pray that E.M.I. will give us the 
rest of it speedily, for it is one of the 
most important in the Verve catalogue. 
What special affinity there was between 
the pianist and the tenor star we do not 
know, but thev worked together better 
than any of the other pairings of talent 
Granz arranged with Tatum. We under- 
stand that Callender and Douglass were 
Tatum’s favourite rhvthm team, and that 
will have helped. The seven-minute im- 
provisation has a warmth of feeling 
shared and expressed between and by 
Tatum and Ben that is uniaue. We know 
it was shared, because here the pianist 
shows how suverbly he could accompany 
another artist when the music was 
thoroughly to his liking. Ben’s tenor does 
not dominate, but it certainly commands 
respect. Yet this is no studio-perfected 
performance. We suspect it of being the 
only take for Ben squeaks a couple of 
times. A whole big question arises here. 
Do we want on record the spontaneous 
creation that we like to talk of as jazz 
characteristic, or do we want the studied 
perfection that can be obtained from 
several takes and the falsification of 
splicing and tape editing? The recording 
picture has been so completely changed 
by tape and long-playing techniques. We 


are on the side of spontaneous creation 
and a perspective with faults and 
moments of genuine brilliance, but only 
actual editing of recorded jazz material 
can give an idea of the difficulties—and 
temptations. 

“Trio Blues” must rank as one of the 
masterpieces of jazz piano. Tatum takes 
the blues all the way from the roots to 
its finest flowering, beginning with an 
antigue figure and proceeding to a thrill- 
ing climax of h's own devising that chal- 
lenges the Fatha at his most electric. 
There is no question of excessive elabor- 
ation here, and those who have shied 
away from Tatum for that reason may 
find in this performance a key to greater 
enjoym nt cf the main body of his work. 

The achievements of Ben Webster and 
Tatum together bring us to Mal Fitch on 
EmArcy EJL 1272, not for the Fitch 
piano and singing, but for the tenor of 
Sam Taylor. Sam blows briefly on four 
tracks: “When I Fall In Love”, “Every 
Time We Say Goodbye’. “The More I 
See You” and “The Joke’s On Me”. 
Those of you who know Sam as The 
Man, the hard-blowing king of rock ’n’ 
roll, should find them interesting, for he 
blows soft and warm, the way he used 
to years ago with Calloway. This glimpse 
of one of the great tenor talents makes 
Fitch momentarily endurable. 


—572— 
THE FOLKLORIC LICORICE STICK 
The Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., which presented Benny 


QUINCEY JONES and family en route to France from the U.S.A. 
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Goodman and orchestra in the cause of 
American culture at the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion, sent out reams of intoxicating pub- 
licity on his behalf. We don’t know how 
their plans materialised, but the imagina- 
tion of the plans themselves impressed us 
so much that we wish to share them with 
all organizers of jazz functions and 
festivities. 

On May 3lst, Benny’s birthday, the 
entire 1,308.831 residents of Brussels 
(that includes Yannick and Margo 
Bruynoghe) were invited to a party in the 
Grand Place. Now read on: 

“The Goodman entourage will arrive 
outside the Grand Place in a cavalcade 
of automobiles, heaped high with the 
band’s instruments. Then, on _ foot, 
Goodman, his clarinet and his orchestra 
will make their way, Pied Piper-fashion, 
through the narrow streets leading into 
the square. Belgian police, World’s Fair 
hostesses and costumed young ladies 
from the Belgian Folkloric Society will 
form an aisle through the crowded Place 
for the entertainers. paving their path 
with flowers from the booths that line 
the square. 

“Reaching the centre of the Grand 
Place, Goodman and his men _ will 
mount a stage built in the form of a 
huge birthday cake, for a concert of jazz 
favourites, typical of their nightly pro- 
grammes at the Fair. Lighting the stage 
will be torches born by an honour guard, 
surrounding the stage platform and 
garbed in medieval military costumes. 

“Musicians’ nomenclature which iden- 
tifies the clarinet as the ‘licorice stick’, 
will be taken literally, in the form of a 
huge ‘licorice stick’ mounted on _ the 
stage. 


“Folkloric groups attired in colourful 
regional costumes, and other members of 
the Belgian Folkloric Society wearing 
huge festival ‘carnival monster’ mask- 
heads will add to the gala atmosphere of 
the occasion. 

“Climaxing the birthday party will be 
a March of the Birthday Cakes, each re- 
creating the architectural motif of a dif- 
ferent national pavilion at the Fair.” 

The whole affair seems to have 
been planned in excellent taste. We just 
wonder if the licorice stick was literally 
edible. 


—ST3— 
YEARS OF GREATNESS 


The Ellington recordings on H.M.V. 
DLP 1172 are important in their own 
musical right, but they are of additional 
value in helping to correct an erroneous 
perspective created by most of us who 
write about jazz. 1940 was undoubtedly 
a great and glorious year in the band’s 
history. but it bv no means eclipsed all 
the previous years. 

When you listen to “Jack the Bear”, 
“Ko Ko”, “Cotton Tail’, “Bojangles” 
and “A Portrait of Bert Williams”, it is 
important to remember that these were 
far better recorded than any previous 
nerformances of the band. Their impact, 
in relation to their predecessors, is there- 
fore exaggerated. Of course, Blanton and 
Ben Webster brought a new spark, but 
the band of 1937-39 was a mighty form- 
idablé combination, and anyone who 
heard it during that time will verify that 
its recordings did it little justice. The 
magnificent brass suffered particularly. 


In fact, given the 1940 Victor recording. 
“A Portrait of The Lion’, “Smorgasbord 
and Schnapps”, “The Gal From Joe’s” 
“Solid Old Man” and “Cotton Club 
Stomp” would be right in there challeng- 
ing. As it was, the recording was far 
from special. and it has suffered some- 
what in the transfer to LP, but the im- 
mortal music survives. Cootie and 
Johnny, Duke's greatest soloists, are in 
superb form. There is only to regret the 
surely unnecessary inclusion that 
stinker. “A Blues Serenade”. 

(From some cheap barroom comes this 
foot-cte to the notes: schnapps ain't 
whiskey.) 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


may be a little off the beaten 

track, but the path has been well 

worn by the feet of those many 

intelligent record buyers who 

know where to look for the best 

selection of new and second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Street, 


Oxford Street, London, W.1 
(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUSeum 0262 


“3 ficors up, but its worth the 
climb’ 


Count Basie 
and his Orchestra 
playing Neai Hefti 


The kid from Red Bank 
Duet; After supper 
Flight of the Foo Birds 
Double-o 
Teddy the Toad 
Whirly-Bird 
Midnite Blue; Splanky 

* Fantail; Lil’ darlin’ 
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STANLEY DANCE 
PETER TANNER 
BOB BURNS 
SINCLAIR TRAILL 


all made this record their 
‘Pick of the Month’ in **JAZZ JOURNAL’’. 


MAX JONES 


reviewing this record in 
**MELODY MAKER”’ said: 
Splendidly recorded ... 
the band is in top form.”’ 


Columbia 


(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 


331 r.p.m. Long Playing Record 
E.M.I. Records Ltd., 8-11 Great Castle St., London W.1 
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Afterglow 


Although it is now receding into the 
pages of history we think that the fare- 
well concert bq JATP at Gaumont State, 
Kilburn deserves a mention this month. 
Apart from anything else, it will give us 
the opportunity to air a few thoughts 
on Granz and his circus in retrospect. 

For some unknown reason, the Harold 
Davison office congregated a number of 
complimentary personages in the circle 
for the last concert. We received two 
tickets, and duly made out tortuous way 
to Kilburn. There was nowhere to park 
within walking distance of the theatre, 
and we _ therefore arrived halfway 
through the first number. We rushed 
blindly upstairs, unheeding the cries of 
ushers and ticket collectors, and were 
brought to a halt only by finding our- 
selves enveloped in total darkness in the 
auditorium. By some stroke of misguided 
genius, the promoters had managed to 
turn out every light in the place apart 
from a dim spot illuminating the group 
on the stage. The effect was almost 
frightening, as we blundered aganist 
people and. hissed vainly for an usher 
with a torch. 

Qur progress down the row to our seat 
was worthy of a Jacques Tati film, and 
the repeated excuses for kicks, and un- 
fortunately placed hands almost drowned 
out the music. When we finally sat down, 
we found that the stage was out of range 
of our overworked and pampered eyes. 
Dimly we could see an area of light at 
what seemed an _ incredible distance, 
However, the sound was good, and we 
used our imagination about the look of 
the men in question. 

When someone finally found a switch 
controlling the houselights, and we 
caught a glimpse of the people around 
us, we were shocked to find that we had 
been making a pass at a girl we had 
known for five years, who was sitting in 
the next seat, and that we were being 
watched by the entire jazz fraternity, in- 
cluding Tony Hall, Keith Goodwin, 
Harold Pendleton and George Melly. 


Too Much Circus 


As we sat and listened to the quickfire 
succession of Hawkins, Gillespie, Getz, 
Eldridge, Stitt, Peterson and Fitzgerald, 
it occurred to us that this was a superb 
example of promotional suicide. Monster 
packages are all very well but this parti- 
cular tour would have broken into at 
least three major tours, and still have 
fetched in the audience. Ella on her own 
would have filled most of the halls. 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


If this is the Granz plan for Europe, 
then the outlook is pretty black. These 
monster tours have killed the concert 
scene in the States and would soon do 
the same here. Once the public get used 
to the American urge for ‘Giantism” 
nothing less than fourteen bands and 
eight singers would lure them from their 
television. Already we understand that 
Harold Davison is lining up a huge pack- 
age show to open on September 6th, 
which is a sign of the trend. 

In the States, the MJQ recently tried 
to resuscitate the concert scene by play- 
ing a concert at the New York Town 
Hall, unacompanied by Rock ’n’ Roll 
groups or monster orchestras. This con- 
cept was sufficiently unusual to receive 
large scale comment in the New York 
papers. Unless someone puts the brake 
on soon, Britain is certain to reach the 
same position. We could be unduly pessi- 
mistic about all this, but we took no 
heart at all from Granz’ parting 
announcement from the stage which was 
“See you all next year”. 


War of Attrition 


Although the majority of the fans 
have probably been unaware of it, the 
modern jazz world in London has re- 
cently been going through a hectic time. 
Whereas last year saw Jeff Kruger’s posi- 
tion unrivalled as king of the scene, this 
year has witnessed the arrival of large 
scale and serious opposition. At one 
stage, Sunday nights were ablaze with 
attractions, at the Flamingo, the Mar- 
quee, the Capitol and the Dankworth 
Club. On Saturdays it was even more 
hectic. 

Now, with the bus strike and the Sum- 
mer slump (which, as Ken Lindsay has 
noted, hits even the Marquee) one of the 
entrants has gone to the wall, and the 
Jazz City/Jazz Capitol group no longer 
has a club open ‘on Sunday. 

We made a tour of the three first class 
powers one weekend recently, to try to 
assess their chances of survival. 

We got to the Dankworth Club fairly 
early, and there were only twenty people 
there. The Allan Ganley group was 
playing and an amplification system 
which piped the music up to the entrance 
in Oxford Street was working only spas- 
modically. It wasn’t very gay, and we 
left fairly quickly to go to the Marquee. 

The main attraction at the Dankworth 
Club is the Dankworth Band, which is 
quite a trump card. The premises are 
quite good, though the false ceiling made 
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of a sort of chicken run mesh spoils the 
effect rather. Nevertheless, the pretty 
table lamps along the side are quite a 
bold stroke that may attract the ladies. 


The Marquee had about the same lack 
of people, though some were beginning 
to arrive by eight o’clock. Two centres 
of light attracted our eyes from the main 
expanse of well appointed club. One was 
on the bandstand, and shone on the 
efforts of the Dave Shepherd Quintet; 
the other illuminated a team of coffee 
servers in white coats. Equal prominence 
in lighting density had been afforded 
these rival attractions. 


All Modern Conveniences 


The Marquee has a great many points 
in its favour. The premises are probably 
the best in the country. The resident 
groups that have recently found a home 
there are those of Joe Harriot and 
Ronnie Ross, which guarantees a con- 
sistently high musical standard; and the 
Club can boast the best of the attached 
pubs. In our opinion the Kings Head is 
a decidedly better proposition than the 
Imperial; and this may have been one 
of the deciding factors in influencing 
Ronnie Ross, Eddie Harvey and Bert 
Courtley to leave the Flamingo when the 
Don Rendell Hot Six broke up. 

By the time that we reached the Flam- 
ingo, having detoured through Cy 
Laurie’s on the way, it was gone 9 
o'clock, and a fair crowd was in 
evidence. The Kinsey group was finishing 
a sort of Cha Cha Cha variation, and 
Tony Hall was giving out with his usual 
funky wailing. The low confinement of 
the Flamingo always reminds us of a 
converted Underground station, though 
the music is usually worth going to hear. 
In the cash desk Mrs. Kruger beamed a 
welcome, and_ inside Sam _ Kruger 
pumped our hands. It is a friendly club, 
and its main asset is the fact that it has 
been going longer than any other rival 
jazz emporium. 

We turned about and revisited the 
other two clubs before they shut that 
night, and we couldn’t help thinking that 
between them they constituted a healthy 
scene. The musicians have never had it 
so good, with plenty of work, and the 
fans have got a real choice of delights. 
With luck, all three clubs should make 
the grade; and certainly, if the con- 
stantly publicised, but not yet opened 
Jazz Metropolis stays that way, they 
probably will. 
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MOSE ALLISON TRIO 
The Back Country Suite 


The Back Country Suite—New Ground; Train; 

Warm Night; Blues; Saturday; Scamper; 

January; Promised Land; Spring Song; Highway 

49 (18 min)—Blueberry Hill; You Won't Let Me 

Go; I Thought About You; One Room Country 
Shack; In Salah (18 min) 


(Esquire 32-051. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Some few months ago, I was raving to 
all and sundry about the distinct promise 
shown by a young pianist on a new 
Coral album by Al Cohn and Zoot Sims 
(LVA 9074). The newcomer was Mose 
Allison, and I’m happy to say that the 
potential he showed has been fulfilled to 
the greatest possible extent on this, his 
first album. 

The ten-part ‘Suite’ is an expressive, 
colourful, and absorbing Allison score. 
Moss with bassist Taylor La Fargue and 
drummer Frank Isola are featured in a 
wide variety of moods, and they main- 
tain a remarkably high degree of musi- 
cianship and individual creativity. If 
faults are to be found, then the major 
one is that the tracks appear to be far 
too short. Doubtless there is a reason 
for this, but personally, I would have 
been happier if Mose had allowed him- 
self more time for his descriptive, always 
interesting solos. Each track is enjoyable 
in a different manner, and it is this 
essence of variety that ultimately results 
in the overall success of this piece. I find 
it difficult to single out individual tracks 
for special mention, but must confess a 
strong addiction for the “honky-tonk’’- 
type “New Ground” and the rolling 
“Train”. Mose turns in a pleasant, effec- 
tive vocal on “Blues”, and also plays 
some pretty, melancholy piano on 
“Spring Song”. 

The five tracks on the reverse side 
are equally pleasing, and Allison’s pur- 
poseful solos justify close study. His 
style and approach is fresh and invigor- 
* ating and like Red Garland and a few 
others, he is one of the relatively small 
band newcomers to develop a personal 
piano sound. 

K.G. 


Mose Allison (pno); Taylor La Fargue (bs); 
Frank Isola (drs). March 7, 1957. 

THE AMRAM—BARROW QUARTET 
Jazz Studio Six 


The Best Thing For You; Darn That Dream; 
Someday Morning Wi:] Come; I Let A Seng Go 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


Out Of My Heart; City Talk (18 min)—Lobo 
Nocho; Shenandoah; I Love You; Somewhere 
Along The Way; Phipps Quipps (17 min) 


(Brunswick LAT 8239. 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 


The basic fault with this album is the 
sad lack of life and vitality in any shape 
or form. There’s a doomy, solemn sound 
about most all the tracks that doesn’t 
appeal at all, and I can see little purpose 
or direction in any of the arrangements. 
There are brief moments of mournful, 
melancholy prettiness on some of the 
tracks, but the album’s only real saving 
graces are to be found in the hard-toned 
tenor solos of George Barrow and drum- 
mer Al Harewood’s crisp, lightly swing- 
ing brushwork. 

The introduction to “Best Thing” 
sounds like the theme music to one of 
those Continental films set in Saigon, 
with the melody performed like a funeral 
march. Barrow’s caressing tenor precedes 
the stabbing piano solo of Amram on 
“Dream”, and it’s the saxist who again 
makes “Morning” worth listening to. 
Duke’s “Song”, taken at a bouncy pace, 
is a darn sight livelier than most of the 
other tracks, but Amram (on horn) tries 
hard without making much impression. 
“City Talk” lacks form, but there are 
acceptable snatches of tenor and piano 
to remind us that the music is supposed 


to be jazz. On “Lobo”, Amram blows a 
little-known instrument called the tuben 
—it is entirely unsuited to solo improvis- 
ation, and Amram’s attempts to play 
jazz are disastrous. “Shenandoah” drags 
terribly and is best forgotten. Cole 
Porter’s “I Love You” doesn’t deserve 
the treatment handed out here, and 
“Somewhere” only survives because of 
Barrow’s expressive blowing. ‘‘Quipps” 
is a happier affair, and Barrow again 
dishes out some excellent stuff here. 
With apologies to cool music iovers, this 
album left me with frost bite. 


K.G. 
Dave Amram (Fr. hn, pno, tuben); George 
Barrow (tnr); Arthur Phipps (bs); Al Harewood 
(drs). January 16, 21 and 30, 1957. 


GENE AMMONS 


Happy Blues; The Great Lie (20 min)—Can’t We 
Be Friends; Madhouse (18} min) 


(Esquire 32-047, 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Although I approve of Gene Ammons 
tone and delivery, for he always sounds 
as if he were going to play some good 
swinging jazz, he doesn’t give us much 
here that will be of lasting value. 

“Happy Blues” is passable with good 
solos from Farmer and McLean—they 
are both extremely inventive but I can- 
not get myself to like the thin, fragile 


Peter Tanner 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Gospel Singing at Newport 
Columbia 33CX10112 


Bob Burns The Immortal Charlie Parker 


Stanley Dance Duke Ellington Philips BBE12168 ad 


Keith Goodwin The Immortal Charlie Parker 
London LTZ-C15104 


Gerald Lascelles Joe Bushkin 


Brian Nicholls The Immortal Charlie Parker 
London LTZ-C15104 


Eddie Condon’s All Stars 


LTZ-C15104 


Fontana TFL5014 


KKK 


Philips BBL7227 


Sinclair Traill Gospel Singing at Newport 
Columbia 33CX10112 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


tones employed. Ammons plays cap- 
ably, in short bursts. “Can’t We” is the 
best track. It has a good melody which 
gives Ammons a chance to improvise 
to some advantage. “Madhouse” is just 
that! The chord sequence bears some 
relation to a tune I cannot quite place, 
but much of the playing is frantic, un- 
disciplined and downright ugly. 

Art Farmer (tpt); Jackie McLean (alto); Gene 
Ammons (tnr); Duke Jordan (pno); Addison 
Farmer (bs); Art Taylor (drs); Candido (conga). 
23/4/56. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Someday You'll Be Sorry; Sincerely; Your 
Cheatin’ Heart; Ramona; I Laughted At Love; 
1 Wonder (184 min)—Pledging My Love; April 
In Portugal; The Gypsy; Kiss of Fire; Takes Two 
To Tango; If (18 min) 


(Brunswick LAT 8243. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


The collecting together on 12 in. LPs 
of material formerly scattered about on 
singles and EPs is a worthwhile idea in 
the case of an artist of Louis’ stature, 
but, in the tradition of book reprints 
and bigger value it should be mechanic- 
ally and commercially feasible to put 
eight titles and 24 minutes of music on 
each side. Apart from noting the 
absence of personnels, I have no other 
serious criticism to make of this enjoy- 
able record. 

Entitled “Satchmo Sings”, it contains 
some fine samples of the master’s vocal 
art. Best, I think, is his really moving 
interpretation of Cecil Grant's “I 
Wonder”. Try this one for size. From 
the accompaniment angle, the four 
tracks with Sv Oliver are much superior, 
and “Ramona” and the powerful version 
of “Your Cheatin’ Heart” have always 
been special favourites of mine. Now 
that Sy and the Mills Bros. have trans- 
ferred to Dot, I wonder whether Louis 
will follow. Certainly, no one has given 
Louis such understanding and _ tasteful 
studio backing as Sy. 

Some of the numbers are a _ bit 
dubious, but Louis makes ‘Take Two 
To Tango” amusing, and “Kiss of Fire” 
is transformed into a big kick when he 
begins to blow his horn. Figuratively, the 
number gets a kiss of fire. There is, of 
course, a good quota of blowing as well 
as singing, and it is on material strange 
to him that we always get fresh thoughts 
and reactions from Louis. i: 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


PEARL BAILEY 


St. Louis Blues; It’s A Woman’s Prerogative— 
Row, Row, Row; Baby It’s Co!d Outside 


(Fontana TFF17017. EP. 12s. 10}d) 


Pearl Bailey must rate as one of the 
most jazz-conscious cabaret singers. On 
the first side she has the benefit of some 
swinging band accompaniment which 
makes her work sound more inspired 
than usual. The track which will interest 
readers most is “Baby It’s Cold”, which 
is a reissue of that delightful Columbia 
version she made with Hot Lips Page. 
To me it is inexplicable that the sleeve 
and label make no mention of his exist- 
ence on this track. 

G.L. 


JOE BUSHKIN 


(b) If I Had You; (b) They Can't Take That 

Away From Me; (c) At Sundown; (a) Here In 

My Arms; (a) Pennies From Heaven; (b) Cali- 

fornia Here I Come (17 min)—{b) Dinah; (b) 

OV Man River; (c) Once In A While; (a) Every 

Day Is Christmas; (a) The Lady Is A Tramp; (c) 
High Cotton (19 min) 


(Fontana TFLS5014. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Joe Bushkin has always ranked high 
in my estimation. After hearing these 
tracks he moves a step higher, in com- 
pany with that ever magical trumpeter 
Buck Clavton. Joe derives a large part of 
his style from Teddy Wilson, and con- 
centrates on making beautiful music in 
the top register of the piano. If he is 
slightly precious in slow tempo numbers 
I excuse it all for the dashing swing of 
“California”, “Sundown”, and “Ol’ Man 
River”. Buck and Joe are brilliantly sup- 
ported by Jo Jones and Eddie Safranski. 
The quartet had a successful run at The 
Embers in New York during 1951, when 
eight of these tracks were recorded. The 
rest come from an American Columbia 
‘Piano Moods” record, where Joe is ac- 
companied by bass and drums only— 
“Tramp” and “Pennies” are the best of 
the solo pieces. 

Taking Bushkin’s own blues piece 
“High Cotton’ as a splendid example of 
the results achieved by this interesting 
group, there is every evidence of a close 
harmony in this rather unlikely partner- 
ship. The way in which Joe doubles the 
tempo after Buck’s solo is a touch of 
artistry which delights me. This one is 
worth keeping. 

G.L. 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


(a) Joe Bushkin (pno); Sid Weiss (bs); Mory 
Feld (drs) 27/7/750. 

(b) Bushkin (pno); Buck Cayton (tpt); Eddie 
Safranski (bs); Jo Jones (drs). 31/7/51. 

(c) as (b). 7/8/51. 


BENNY CARTER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


(a) Swingin’ At Maida Vale; (a) Nightfall; (b) I've 

Got Two Lips; (e) There’ll Be Some Changes 

Made; (c) If Only I Could Read Your Mind; (f) 

Gin and Jive (174 min)— (c) Accent On Swing; 

(b) Just A Mood; (ec) Royal Garden B'ues; (d) 

When Lights Are Low; (d) Waltzin’ The Blues; 
(b) When Day Is Done (17 min) 


(Decca LK4221. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Despite an all-powerful Musicians’ 
Union ban which existed as far back as 
1936, when these records were made, 
Benny Carter was able to enter Britain, 
become staff arranger for the B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (at that time under the 
baton of Henry Hall) and appear as 
playing leader of several recording 
groups heard on these tracks. Notwith- 
standing the historical aspect of the 
groups, which feature many British 
names prominent in the past and pre- 
sent jazz world, there is another import- 
ant aspect of Benny Carter's visit to 
England. He left on European jazz the 
lasting imprint of his solo art and of his 
arranging talent, which, with that of 
Coleman Hawkins, was to survive for 
many years. 

This is Benny’s record, and all due 
credit goes to Decca for reissuing some 
of the most influential music originating 
from pre-war Britain. Although the jazz 
content is not as free-flowing as one 
would wish to hear, the overall achieve- 
ment is of great merit. and worth a place 
in any collector’s shelves. 

G.L. 


(a) Benny Carter (clt/alto/tnr); Max Goldberg, 
Tommy McQuater, Duncan Whyte (tpts); Ted 
Heath, Bill Mulraney (tmbs); E. O. Pogson 
(alto); Andy McDevitt (clt/a!to); Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh (tnr); Pat Dodd (pno); George 
Eliiott (gtr); Al Burke (bs); Ronnie Gubertini 
(drs). London, April, 1936. 

(b) Carter (tpt/alto/c!t); McQuater, Whyte 
(tpts); McDevitt (ct); Featherstonhaugh (tnr); 
Dodd (pno); E'liott (gtr); Burke (bs); Gubertini 
(drs). London, April, 1936. 

(c) Carter (clt/alto/tnr); Goldberg, McQuater 
(tpts), Leslie Thompson (tpt/tmb); Lew Davis, 
Heath ‘tmbs); Freddy Gardner  (alto/clt); 
McDevitt (clt/alto); Featherstonhaugh (tnr); Bil'y 
Munn (pnoy, Abert Harr’s (gtr); Wally Morris 
(bs); George Elrick (drs). London, May, 1936. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


(d) Carter (tpt/alto/tnr); Gene Rodgers (pno); 
Bernard Addison (gtr); Morris (bs); Elrick (drs); 
Elisabeth Welch (vocal ‘‘When Lights’). London, 
1936. 

(e) Carter (alto/clt); McQuater (tpt); Gerry 
Moore (pno); Harris (gtr); Morris (bs); Al Craig 
(drs). London, 1936. 

(f) Carter (alwo); Thompson, McQuater (tpts); 
Davis, Mulraney (tmb); Gardner (alto/clt); 
McDevitt (clt/alto); George Evans, Featherston- 
haugh (tnr); Eddie Macauley (pno); Harris (gtr); 
Morris (bs); Craig (drs). London, 1936 


TEDDY CHARLES TRIO 
Main Stem; Do Nothing ’Til You Hear From 
Me; Sophisticated Lady (19 min)—Den’t Get 
Around Mach Anymore; Sherman Shuffle; The 
Mooche min) 
(London LTZ-J 15119. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Entitled “Three For Duke’ this is 
pleasant music, without ever becoming 
foot-tap-making. The instrumentation 
forbids the depth one feels Duke’s music 
ought to have, although it must be 
admitted the routines have been 
exceedingly cleverly worked out. Petti- 
ford’s bass work is a veritable tower of 
strength throughout, and much of Hall 
Overton's piano is very tasteful and even 
swingy. I am not over fond of vibes at 
any time, but Charles here obvoiusly tries 
hard to get the true Ellington mood— 
many of his solo passages being full of 
neat phrases. 

The unison passages on “Sherman 
Shuffle” are very clever, and I liked the 
whole of “The Mooche”, which is given 
a really ‘weird’ treatment. It must be 
mentioned that the recording is not too 
steady in places. 

ST. 


Teddy Charles (vibes); Hall Overton (pno); 
Oscar Pettiford (bs). 


EDDIE CONDON 
AND HIS ALL-STARS 
(b) Wolverine Blues; (a) Chimes Blues; (c) Put 
‘em Down Blues (2) Davenport Blues; (a) What- 
cha-call-’em Blues; (d) Minor Drag (Harlem Fuss) 
(204 min)—~b) China Boy; (a) My Monday Date; 
(c) Apex B'ues; (a) Heebie Jeebies; (b) St. James 
Infirmary; (b) That’s A-Plenty (24} min) 


(Philips BBL7227. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


The name of Eddie Condon suffices as 
a definition of New York Dixieland. He 
made it, and plays it to this day; his 
sleeve notes can tell you as much about 
the music and the people as I could in 
two columns. The only difference is -that 
I would miss out the details, such as the 
one about the bank: I might even for- 
get to shut up and listen, as he exhorts 
his public to do in his closing line. 

There is nothing fabulous or new 
about the jazz played here. It is clean 
and mostly polished with that indefinable 
something which comes from all Eddie’s 
men when they are in the mood. For 
excitement I prefer the front line com- 
bination of Wild Bill Davison and Vic 
Dickenson. For consistency and accu- 
racy I vote for the Butterfield /Cutshall 
duo. Whichever it is, the music swings 
happily to the ever-supple beat of 
George Wetiling, with entertaining piano 
by Gene Schroeder. It is a pity to think 
that we heard these two rhythm men to 
such bad advantage during the Condon 
tour in Britain. My choice falls on 


“Apex” and “China Boy”, but there are 
solos of merit on every track. 
G.L. 


(a) Eddie Condon (gtr); Bob Wilbur (clt); 
Billy Butterfie'd (tpt); Robert ‘‘Cutty’’ Cutshall 
(tmb); Gene Schroeder (pno); Leonard Gaskin 
(bs); George Wettling (drs). 28/7/57. 

(b) as (a) but Wild Bill Davison (cnt) replaces 
Butterfield; Vic Dickenson (tmb) repiaces Cut- 
shall. 19/8/57. 

(c) as (a). 19/8/57. 

(d) as (a). 24/9/57. 


BOB CROSBY BOB CATS 
(a) Big Crash From China; (a) Fidgety Feet; (b) 
Don’t Cal) Me Boy; (a) Stumbling; (c) Five Point 
Blues; (c) Washington and Lee Swing (174 min) 
—(c) Hindustan; (c) Sweethearts on Parade; (b) 
Do You Ever Think Of Me; (b) Who’s Sorry 
Now; (b) Coquette; (a) March Of The Bob Cats 
(18 min) 


(Coral LVA 9083. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Recreations of the Bob Cats Dixie- 
land style, which hardly come up to the 
originals. The band sound flexible 
enough, but too much of the music 
sounds mechanical, as if the players 
treated it as just another record date. 

Johnny Best blows very well, con- 
structing particularly good solos on 
“Five Point Blues” and “Who’s Sorry 
Now”. Miller and Matlock still sound 
good, and have solo space on all the 
jazz tunes, “Fidgety Feet”, “Stumbling” 
(a very good track) and the nicely paced 


“Coquette”. 

The rhythm section is bright, Al 
Pellegrini’s piano being one of the high 
spots of the entire record. ~ 


(a) Eddie Miller (tnr); Matty Matock (clit); 
Johnny Best, Dick Cathcart (tpts); Moe Schneider 
(tmb); Al Pellegrini (pno); Jack Sperling (drs); 
Nappy Lamare (gtr). 

(b) Same. Morty Cobb (bs); Al Hendrickson 
(gtr). 

(c) Same except Charles Giffard replaces Cath- 
cart. All May, 1957. 


DANKWORTH PLAYS 
“MY FAIR LADY” 
I Could Have Danced All Night; Show Me—On 
The Street Where You Live; I've Grown Accus- 
tomed To Her Face 


(Parlophone GEP 8671. EP. ifs. 14d.) 


There’s been an awful lot of fuss 
about “My Fair Lady’, most of it de- 
served, but with all due respect to com- 
poser Fredrick Loewe, I hardly feel that 
the vast majority of the songs are ideally 
suited to jazz interpretation. 

On this particular record, the Dank- 
worth band make the best of four songs 
that really aren’t their cup of tea. The 
arrangements don’t stray too far from 
the basic melodies, and their success is 
due wholly to the simplicity and direct- 
ness of the writing. “Street” is largely 
unexciting, but there’s a prettiness about 
the opening sequences that is most 
appealing. Danny Moss plays the melody 
straight on bass clarinet before Dank- 
worth takes off on a short alto flight. 
Pianist Dave Lee’s contribution is the 
only worthwhile jazz solo here. An in- 
sistent descending figure by the trumpets 
punctuates Moss’s tenor solo on “‘Accus- 
tomed”, and the thing gets interesting 


when Dankworth joins him for an 
absorbing alto-tenor duet. Nothing very 
spectacular happens on “Danced All 
Night”, but there are moments of in- 
terest in the solos of the leader, Lee, 
Moss (tenor), and trumpeter Dickie 
Hawdon. From a jazz viewpoint, this is 
probably the best track on the record. 


K.G. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


(a) The Hawk Talks; (b) Monologue (Pretty and 
The Wolf)—(c) Rock-Skippin’ At The Blue Note; 
(a) Jam With Sam 


(Philips BBE12168. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


1951 was the year in which veteran 
Sonny Greer left the Ellington rhythm 
section, to be replaced by drummer 
!_ouis Bellson. It was also the year when 
these tracks were recorded. The fast 
swinging version of “Hawk” is one of 
Duke’s less impressive pieces, whereas 
“Blue Note’ is stamped all over with 
his trademarks, including a long Nance 
solo. Pick of the bunch is “Jam With 
Sam’”’, with its exciting solos and fierce 
band interjections. The oddity of the re- 
cord is Duke’s monologue, spoken to the 
accompaniment of the reed _ section, 
called “Pretty and the Wolf”. It is cer- 
tainly unique, and reveals an unknown 
side of his remarkable personality. 

G.L. 

(a) Duke Ellington (pno); Jimmy Hamilton 
(clt/tnr); Russell Procope, Willie Smith (alto); 
Paul Gonsalves (tnr); Harry Carney (bari); Wil- 
liam ‘‘Cat’’ Anderson, Harold Baker, Andy 
‘*Fats’’ Ford. Ray Nance, Nelson Williams (tpts); 
Quentin Jackson, Juan Tizol, Britt Woodman 
(tmbs); Billy Strayhorn (pno); Wendell Marshall 
(bs); Louis Bellson (drs). 10/5/51. 

(b) Duke Ellington (recitalist) with reeds and 
bass as (a). 10/5/51. 

(c) as (a). 21/9/51. 


GENO FOREMAN— 
SHIRLEY BLAND—JIM McGREGOR 


Go Tell Aunt Rhodie; Geno’s Breakdown; Cripple 
Creek—Foggy Mountain Top; Sster Phoebe 


(77-78/4. 78rpm. EP. 9s. 6d.) 


Skiffle devotees (should any of them 
chance to pick up this magazine in 
error !) will know Shirley Bland and Jim 
McGregor as members of Russell 
Quaye’s City Ramblers, who hold sway 
regularly at Soho’s renowned Skiffle 
Cellar. Geno Foreman however, is less 
well known and he turns out to be a 
sixteen-year-old singing banjo player 
from Texas who made these titles whilst 
on a visit to London. He’s a reasonably 
competent singer, undistinguished, but 
pleasant. His best contribution is 
“Mountain”, though his voice lacks 
character. By British standards he’s a 
good banjo man to have around, but 
that isn’t saying much. 

Shirley sings the lead on “Sister 
Phoebe”—a pretty, lilting melody that 
doesn’t seem to get anywhere. “Aunt 
Rhodie”’ gets as near to skiffle as makes 
no difference, and suffers from a pre- 
ponderance of jangling banjo. The re- 
maining two titles are instrumentals— 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


neither add up to much, and to my way 
of thinking, the whole affair was a waste 
of time! 

iim told that the 77 label has per- 
fected a method of getting 7 minutes a 
side on these standard plays, but there’s 
nothing here to substantiate such a 
claim—both sides run to about four 
minutes, sO you're not getting much 
extra for your money. 

K.G. 


GOSPEL SINGING AT NEWPORT 


The Drinkard Singers—Walk All Over God's 

Heaven; Softly and Tenderly; I’m In His Care; 

That’s Enough (20 min)—The Back Home Choir 

—The Sign of the Judgment; I Want Jesus To 

Walk With Me; Thanking Him; If I Could 

Touch The Hem of His Garment; Wait On The 
Lord (214 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10112. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


Anyone who read Jerome Shipman’s 
report of the Newport Jazz Festival 
(J. J. October, 1957) will have been wait- 
ing with some impatience for examples 
of the gospel music which so impressed 
him and other listeners on that occasion. 
Now via the curious medium of Norman 
Granz and his “Verve” records we have 
the evidence; and it’s marvellous. There 
is only one minor fault, and it is one on 
which Shipman commented at the Fes- 
tival; before the groups sing, Joe Bostic 
orates in his backwoods voice, like some 
poor man’s James Stewart. As he claims 
to have discovered at least one of these 
groups, perhaps he has every right to do 
so—fortunately it is soon over. 

Gospel music is not to every taste; it 


‘can be a rich diet, like too many mul- 


berries. And like the theology of many 
of the breakaway churches from which 
it has grown, it is overflowing, emotional, 
intense, activated by a sort of controlled 
hysteria and sure theatrical instincts. 
Much of this record drives more than 
any jazz group I can imagine today. The 
oasis of calm in the midst of the turmoil, 
the simple marking-time of the piano 
for example, are merely rhythmic devices 
to make the pulse beat stronger. 

There is little difference in drive, 
dynamics, or fervour between the two 
groups—whether it is the Drinkards 
septet (I can only see five in the photo- 
graphs) or the fifty odd members of the 
Back Home Choir. In each case there is 
the marvellous African group response 
against the exultant wailing solo voice 
(as we have heard before with the Ward 
Singers or the Blind Boys), the ceaseless 
swing and disregard of word meanings 
that we have seen with Little Richard 
(fallen gospel singer as he was before his 
return to the fold). I think the Drinkards’ 
side of the disc is more consistent, but 
there are many real moments of glory 
with the huge choir on the reverse, parti- 
cularly when fierce-throated Joe 
DeLoach takes the lead. If any jazz- 
minded individuals can hear this record 
through without stomping, twitching, or 
exhibiting other physical signs of 
pleasure, then I can only suggest that 
their equipment is faulty or senility is 
fast approaching. 


BOBBY HACKETT 


(a) I’ve Got The World On A String; (b) What 
A Difference A Day Made—(b) A Room With A 
View; (b) Tin Roof Blues 


(Philips BBE12177. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


These are solo trumpet tracks by 
Hackett, with four-piece rhythm accom- 
paniment. They were originally issued in 
LP form on .Columbia, and can be said 
to have stood the test of time. I recall 
my enthusiasm when they were first re- 
leased, breaking the spell of an inter- 
minable run of Bobby’s solos with the 
mushy Gleason group. On second reflec- 
tions the rhythm section could have 
been better, but there are few faults to 
find in Bobby blowing subtle, open horn. 
His recent work with Jack Teagarden 
and others may be more inspired, but 
there is the immaculate touch about 
these solos which I find both charming 
and essentially Hackett. 

GL. 


(a) Bobby Hackett (tpt); Charlie Queener (pno); 
Carl Kress (gtr); Bob Casey (bs); Don Marino 
(drs). New York, 31/8/50. 

(b) Hackett (tpt); Queener (pno); Danny Perri 
(gtr); Casey (bs); Cliff Leeman (drs). New York, 
15/9/50. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


Lucky Duck; Spellbound; I Can’t Get Started; 

Lonely Wine; Ruby; Trust In Me (18 min)—If 

I Could Be With You; The Song from ‘‘Moulin 

Rouge’; Midnight Sun; Amber; Lost In A Fog; 
Carioca (18 min) 


(Brunswick LAT 8242, 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is a collection of very mixed 
quality. “Lucky Duck”, “ I Can’t Get 
Started”, “If I Could Be With You” and 
“Midnight Sun” are all pretty rewarding, 
but the remainder are below the 
expected level. U.S. Decca doesn’t seem 
to have been in a very enterprising 
mood in 1952-53. Having acquired this 
fine hawk, they elected to keep him 
jessed and hooded most of the time, with 
the result that very little sport was had 
by anybody. But even on “Ruby”, you 
can tell the bird of prey was restive to 
be free. 

It is sad that Sy Oliver had no part in 
any of the accompaniments, for some 
are more than dire. The schmaltzy 
strings are preferable to Sam Makia’s 
steel guitar, which tasteful director 
Danny Mendelsohn thought fit to 
feature. On “Midnight Sun” it is merci- 
fully subdued, and here Bill Doggett and 
Jimmy Crawford are partially able to 
help establish jazz values. 

The warmly rhapsodic kind of music 
mostly associated with Hawk is made on 
“If I Could Be With You”, but I would 
recommend your close attention to the 
opener on the other side, a very suc- 
cessful version of Hefti’s “Lucky 
Duck”. For me, Hawk always delivers 
his greatest thrills when he comes storm- 
ing out of a big band ensemble, a com- 
manding voice, dominant in sound, 
phrasing and rhythm the way Louis is. 

“Like Louis Armstrong’’, says Charles 
Fox in his knowing notes, “Coleman 
Hawkins is an artist outside epoch and 
beyond fashion, one of the handful of 
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really great soloists that jazz has pro- 
duced.” That’s the plain truth. Count 
five, remembering soloists: Armstrong, 
Hines, Hawkins, Hodges, and then. . . ? 
Well, Bechet, Benny Carter, Tatum, 

Personnels inclusive of both bums and 
artists, would have been welcome on the 


sleeve. 
S.D. 


HANK JONES 


Moonlight B You; Relaxin’ At Camarillo 
(20 min)}—Minor Contentions; Sunday In Savan- 
nah; Spontaneous Combustion (17 min) 


(London LTZ-C 15118. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


_ Hank Jones is a musician whose work 
is constantly praised, but who never 
seems to achieve greatness. On this disc, 
his piano playing is delicate, swinging 
and anonymous. On a variety of record 
sessions, the piano chair has been filled 
by Hank Jones, and on each one he 
has played the required style adequately, 
and often far more than just adequately. 
He is a great session man. 

Perhaps this is why his solo and 
small group discs under his own name 
have so far been relative failures. This 
one, for instance, lacks any character, 
despite the presence of Bobby Jasper 
playing flute. Jones solos a great deal 
and the other members of the quartet 
play more than sufficiently; yet one is 
left with the uneasv feeling of having 
been cheated of the leader of the group. 
This is only the rhythm section. 

Jasper’s flute playing is commented on 
with commendable truth by Steve Race 
in his sleeve notes, and has a much 
warmer tone than some of that at pre- 
sent in vogue amongst the West Coast 
musicians. 

B.N. 


JOHNNY KEATING 
AND HIS ALL STARS 
(a) Hampden Roars; (a) Down South Blues; (c) 
Thistie Swing; (b) Headin’ North (184 min)}— (c) 
Tam O’Shanter; (d) Double Scotch; (c) Kiltie; 
(b) Loch Monster; (a) Clach d: Local 
(224 min) 


(London LTZ-D 15122. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Although this album is entitled The 
Swinging Scots there just ain't one wee 
peep from the pipes in the whole set. 
The main sound is rather Heath-out-of- 
Basie, but some of the themes are good 
ones, and the band make an effort te 
swing. The soloists are good, Deuchar, 
Chisholm, and Ronnie Ross in particu- 
lar come out of the session with great 
credit, and if the rhythm is a little stiff 
in places, it is not nearly so mechanical 
as most of our big band music. 

“Headin’ North” has a most Basieish 
sound about it—as was probably meant 
—and goes along nicely to a well de- 
veloped climax. “Down South Blues” is 
another good track—easy, relaxed and 
played at just the right tempo. But the 
strongest kick comes quite rightly from 
“Double Scotch”: ere Ross and 
Lamont improvise to good effect against 
a rhythm section which really swings. 
“Tam” and “Kiltie” are two nice themes 
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—on both the saxophones sound very 
healthy; they phrase well together and 
show good attack. The Duke’s famous 
puff puff has gone a bit off the rails on 
the last track, but never mind, it sounds 
quite well as a hi'land local. 
S.T. 

(a) Bobby Pratt, Tommy McQuater, Eddie 
Blair, Duncan Campbell, Jimmy Deuchar (tpts); 
Jock Bain, Jimmy Wilson, Wally Smith, George 
Chisholm (tmbs); George Hunter, Ronnie Baker 
(altos); Tommy Whittle, Duncan Lamont (tnrs); 
Ronnie Ross (bari); Andy Dennits (pno); Jack 
Seymour (bs); Burt Harden (tuba); Alan Metcalfe 
(gtr); Bobby Orr (drs). 

(b) Pratt, Blair; Chisholm; Harding; Hunter, 
Whittle, Lamont, Ross; same rhythm. 

(c) Blair, Deuchar; Baker, Whitte, Ross; same 
rhythm. 

(d) Lamont and Ross with same rhythm. 
London, April, 1957. 


KING PLEASURE 


Red Top; Jumpin’ With Symphony Sid—Some- 
times I'm Happy; This Is Always 


(Esquire EP 187. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


This disc has the intriguing title of 
“King Pleasure Sings For Loving 
Swingers”, which should finish off the 
permutations on this theme forever. The 
Pleasure vocal style should by now be 
familiar to. all. He vocalises well known 
instrumental solos, fitting words where 
sax sounds were before. Thus, ‘Some- 
times I'm Happy” is a tribute to Lester 
Young, and “This Is Always” to James 
Moody. These are the most successful, 
for this vocal gimmick does not always 
come off, and “Red Top” and “Sym- 
phony Sid” are not so exceptional. A 
choir is used with effect in places. 

B.N. 

“Red Top’ and ‘Jumpin’ With Symphony 
Sid’’—with Charles Ferguson Band. 

*‘Sometimes I'm Happy’’ and ‘‘This Is A!lways’’ 
-with Dave Lambert Singers and John Lewis 
(pno); Percy Heath (bs); Kenny Clarke (drs). 


KNOW YOUR JAZZ. No. 1. 


Indiana; The Nearness Of You—In A Melotone; 
Laura 


(HMV 7EG 8350. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


The purpose of the “Know Your 
Jazz” series, presented by Creed Taylor, 
is “to give some sort of concentrated 
direction to the new jazz fan”. In the 
course of the series, emphasis will be 
placed in turn on the various instru- 
ments utilised in jazz, and this album 
basically spotlights the rhythm section. 
It’s doubtful if anyone reading this will 
want to be educated (or will admit as 
much), but whichever way you look at 
it, you can’t ignore the fact that this 
album contains a lot of very fine jazz. 

The crisp, sparkling up-tempo piano 
of Billy Taylor is admirably showcased 
on the wellworn “Indiana”. His solo is 
liberally sprinkled with brilliantly exe- 
cuted fast melodic lines and, unlike so 
many of one-handed pianists we have 
today, he uses his left hand to good 
advantage. Oscar Pettiford turns in a 
remarkable bass solo on Hoagy Car- 
michael’s “Nearness of You”. This 


track represents all that is good in bass 
playing. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Duke’s “In A Mellotone” is played 
by a bigger group, the arrangement 
being designed primarily to show off the 
drum techniaue of Kenny Clarke. He 
constructs a series of logical two, four 
and eight bar exchanges with Gigi 
Gryce, Tony Scott and Mundell Lowe 
respectively, and embodies a nice degree 
of subtlety in his playing. Vibist Joe 
Roland explores the solo possibilities of 
“Laura”, and turns in a neat, tasteful 
but somewhat unadventurous perform- 


ance. 
K.G. 

Indian: Bi'ly Taylor (pno); George Duvivier 
(bs); Percy Brice (drs). 

Nearness: Taylor, Oscar Pettiford (bs); Kenny 
Clarke (drs). 

Mellotone: Gigi Gryce (alto); Tony Scott (clt); 
Mundell Lowe (gtr); Taylor, Pettiford, C!arke. 

Laura: Joe Roland (vbs); Taylor, Pettiford and 
Clarke. 


ROLF KUHN QUARTET 


Keystone;~- Laura; Swing Till The Girls Come 

Home; Love Is Here To Stay; Bright Pace (22 

min)}—Street of Dreams; Pow!; I Remember You; 
Rolf’s Tune; Streamline (21 min) 


(Vanguard PPL 11009. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


John Hammond’s latest discovery Rolf 
Kuhn hails from Germany and was a 
member of the 1957 Birdland group. He 
sounds like a mixture of Benny Good- 
man and Buddy DeFranco, although he 
plays with far greater attack than the 
latter, but unfortunately does not possess 
Goodman’s warm tone. I like him best 
on the original tunes “Bright Pace”, 
“Girls Come Home”, “Keystone” and 
the excellent “Street of Dreams” all of 
which swing happily. 

The rest of the group fit into the pic- 
ture perfectly. Benjamin is a fine bassist, 
Clark drums with taste and Bright is an 
exceedingly interesting pianist, who has 
a track to himself on “I Remember 
You”. 

Not a wildly exciting record, but not 
a bad one. 

S.T. 


Rolf Kuhn (cit); Ronnell Bright( pno); Joe 
Benjamin (bs); Biil Clark (drs). 


TED LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


(b) Dallas Blues; (a) Aunt Hagar’s Blues—(b) 
Royal Garden Blues; (c) Sobbin’ Blues 


(Philips BBE 12106. E.P. 12s. 104d.) 


Two sessions in 1930 and 1931 gave 
the world these four gems of jazz. Ted 
Lewis himself rates as the original corny 
jazzman, and his band normally never 
aspired to play jazz at all. It so hap- 
pened that he attracted numerous jazz- 
men to his ranks from time to time, 
particularly during the height of the 
American depression, when work was 
hard to find. Both “Dallas” and “Royal 
Garden” feature Fats Waller on piano, 
and he sings a chorus of the latter. 
Goodman, Spanier, and Brumnies are 
thrown in for good measure. Any Fats 
collector must find room for _ this 
curiositv in his shelves, and others will 
rejoice in the genuine antiaue sounds of 
a 1930 front line led by Muggsy and the 
ubiquitous Ted Lewis. 

G.L. 
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(a) Muggsy Spanier (cnt); Dave Klein (tpt); 
George Brunies (tmb); Harry Raderman (tmb) 
Ted Lewis (clt, vocal); Don Murray (clt, sax): 
Jimmy Dorsey (clit, sax); Sol Klein (vin); Jack 
Aaronson (pno); Toni Gerardi (bjo, gtr); Harry 
Barth (bs, tuba); John Lucas (drs). 10/1/30. 

(b) as (a) but B. Goodman replaces J. Dorsey 
T. Dorsey replaces Raderman. Fats Waller (pno, 
vel) rep'aces Aaronson. 6/3/31. 

(c) as (a). 24/4/30. 


JULIE LONDON 


Basin Street B'ues; I Gotta Right To Sing The 

Blues; A Nightinga’e Can Sing The Blues; Get 

Set For The Blues; Invitation To The Blues; Bye, 

Bye Blues (17 min)—Meaning Of The Blues; 

About The B'ues; Sunday Blues; The Blues Is 

A’'l I Ever Had; Blues In The Night; Bouquet Of 
Blues (184 min) 


(London HA-U 2091. 12inLP. 


“About The Blues” is quite Miss 
London’s best album to date, although 
the title is something of a misnomer as 
Julie doesn’t really sing the blues in 
the purist jazz sense of the word. 

The album was produced by Bobby 
Trouv, who also contributes two of the 
numbers, “Meaning of the Blues” and 
“The Blues is All I Ever Had”, which 
with the possible exception of “Basin 
Street” are the most successful tracks. 
Julie’s version of the Spencer Williams 
classic is a little too polished and polite. 
but she is in excellent form on ‘Gotta 
Right To Sing The Blues”, “Blues In 
The Night” and particularly “Bye, Bye 
Blues”. “Meaning of the Blues” is an- 
other good track in an album which 
proves conclusively that few can match 
Julie’s ability to create just the right 
mood on a slow number. 


37s. 64d.) 


P.T. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


Hand Me Down Love—Here and Gone 
(Parlophone 45R4428. Standard. 6s. 34d.) 


Integration is one of the targets of 
any small group who want to play good 
jazz today. Humphrey has it, and does 
it. The excitement reaches a peak during 
Tony Coe’s and Jimmy Skidmore’s solos 
in “Here and Gone’, but is_ nearly 
matched when Humphrey takes off in 
“Hand Me Down”. Here is lasting jazz 
played by a British band, who are not 
afraid to blow out boldly and with con- 
fidence that the music they are blowing 
is right. G.L. 


WINGY MANONE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


(a) Clarinet Ramb'e; (b) Sweetheart of Sigma Chi; 

(a) Real Gone; (b) Trumpet On The Wing; (c) 

Can’t Get You Off My Mind; (b) Two Beat 

Spec'al (16$ min}—(c) Just Plain Strettin’; (d) 

Biloxi; (d) Burlecue; (b) Baby, Change Your 

Mind; (c) The Rarest Jewel; (c); You Can Come 
Callin’ Again (16 min) 


(Brunswick LAT 8236. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Entitled “Trumpet On The Wing”, 
this album offers some fair to mediocre 
examples of Manone’s contemporary 
work. 

The selections are played by four 
groups the best tracks being those by 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


the first group featuring the fine trom- 
bone playing of Lou McGarity and 
tenor by Anthony Ortega. Wingy, who 
doesn’t blow very forcefully these days, 
plays quite pleasantly when he carries 
the melody in the middle register as on 
“Trumpet On The Wing”, on which he 
also sings a typical vocal. His own 
“Can't Get You Off My Mind” is also 
quite. relaxed with some baritone solo 
work from Robert Deane Kincaide who 
is also featured on bass sax on “Two 
Beat Special’. The real trouble with the 
numbers played here is that they fail 
to swing, and, except for occasional solo 
spots, are colourless performances. 
P.T. 

(a) Wingy Manone (tpt); Lou McGarity (tmb); 
Hank D’Amico (cit); Anthony Ortega (tnr); 
Charles Queener (pno); George Barnes (gtr); Bob 
Haggart (bs); Cliff Leeman (drs). New York, 
Jan. 11th, 1957. 

(b) Manone (tpt/vo); Raymond Harry Diehl 
(tmb); D’Amico (cit); Robert Deane Kincaide 
(bass-sax); Queener (pno); Carmen Mastren (gtr); 
Milt Hinton (bs); Leeman (drs). New York Jan. 
14th, 1957. 

(c) Manone (tpt/vo); D’Amico (clt); Ortega 
(alto); Kincaide (bari); Queener (pno); Barnes 
(gtr); Sanford Block (bs); Leeman (drs). New 
York, Jan. 15th, 1957. 

(d) Manone (tpt/vo); Diehl (tmb); D’Amico 
(cit); Ortega (alto); Kincaide (bari); Queener 
(pno); Mastren (gtr); Bob Haggart (bs); Leeman 
(drs). New York, Jan. 14th, 1957. 


MIDNIGHT IN TOKYO 
Shoji Suzuki and His Rhythm Aces—Song of 
The Seashore, Blue Room; Akira Watanabe and 
His Embers—SIst Stopper, Willow Weep For Me; 
Fumio Matsumoto—B'ue-Eyed Doll, Perfidia (20 
min)}—Toru Mori and His Six Points Plus One— 
The Bride Doll, The Red Sunset; Seiji Hiroaka 
Quintet—Vibraphone Rhapsody; Hiroshi Watan- 
aba and His Star Dusters—Here Lies Happiness, 
Tai-ko-sen min) 
(London LTZ 15124. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Music six Japanese jazz 
bands, ranging from Dixieland, through 
dance, to the modern mood. I suppose 
one should not be surprised, but it 
seems strange to find these Eastern 
musicians have got such a good grasp 
of the jazz idiom in such a short time. 
The tracks by Suzuki, with his 6 piece 
combo, show a_ strong Goodman 
influence, and are very good of their 
kind. The leader plays excellent clarinet, 
and pianist Toshio Suzubi manages the 
Teddy Wilson style to perfection. 
Watanabe exhibits the modern manner 
of alto playing—and does it well. His 
pianist, Keitaro Miho is particularly im- 
pressive. Matsumoto, leads a full sized 
band, and plays in the Harry James 
manner. He is a most competant per- 
former and the band plays with spirit. 

Toru Mori has the Dixieland group. 
He himself is a most accomplished 
trombonist, who has with him two gifted 
musicians in pianist Tominasa Kubota 
and cornetist Muneyoshi Nishiyo. This 
band play with a good, solid beat, the 
local version of “St. James Infirmary” 
(“Hanavome Ningyo” to you) swings 
very easily. Hiraoka on vibes leads a 
most musicianly quintet. Clarinettist 
Koji Yamano and drummer Kenzo 
Aklyama strike one as being well above 
average. the leaders composition ‘Vibes 
Rhapsody” being melodic and well 


formed. The last two tracks are by a big 
band. This is a well drilled dance unit 
—nothing exciting, but pleasing to listen 
to. No one will loose face by this col- 
lection. All personnel data on _ the 
sleeve. S.T. 


; THE MILLS BROTHERS 

One Dozen Roses; Rose Room; Megicali Rose; 

Honeysuck'e Rose; Moon'ight and Roses; Love 

Sends A Little Gift Of Roses (19 min)}—Only A 

Rose; Roses Of Picardy; Room Full Of Roses; 

My Wild Irish Rose; Mighty Lak’ A Rose; Rose 
Of The Rio Grande (17} min) 

(Brunswick LAT 8235. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Vocal groups come and go but The 
Mills Brothers go on from strength to 
strength and are still the most polished 
of them all. I suppose it was inevitable 
that they would have string accompani- 
ment one day and here it is, but luckily 
effectively arranged and conducted by 
Sv Oliver. It was also inevitable that the 
album should be called “One Dozen 
Roses” as a glance at the titles will show 
you; whilst the cover notes even include 
horticultural details of the seven roses 
depicted. “Rose Room” and “Honey- 
suckle Rose” are the best tracks in this 
very tasteful and listenable wo." 


THELONIOUS MONK 


April In Paris; I Don’t Stand A Ghost Of A 
Chance With You; Functional; I'm Getting Senti- 
mental Over You (20} min)—I Should Care; 
"Round Midnight; All Alone; Monk’s Mood 


(214 min) 
(London LTZ-U 15120. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 
The sleeve note claims that... “by 


certain musical standards, this record 
should never have been issued’. I couldn't 
agree more, but can’t understand the use 
of the word ‘certain’: musical standards 
would have been enough, and more 
truthful. Monk gropes his way through 
five good standard tunes, sounding 
exactly like the child next door at early 
morning practice. It’s pitiful, and not at 
all pretty. “All Alone” does have some 
kind of a mournful, solitary feeling about 
it, which fits the title, but I would hesi- 
tate to call it jazz piano playing. The 
orly other standard tracks to have any- 
thing to offer is “Getting Sentimental”, 
which has Monk almost swinging during 
the last two choruses. 

He sounds much more like a musician 
on his own compositions. “Functional” 
in particular has a strange resemblance 
to old time blues piano. Some of the 
chording is jaggedly ugly, but there is a 
rhythmic feel here, which is oddly attrac- 
tive. “‘Monks’s Mood” is a sad, but fas- 
cinating tune on which Monk is joined by 
John Coltrane (tenor) and Wilbur Ware 
(bass). It has a lagging, mournful quality, 
but at least Monk doesn’t struggle for 
expression. 

S.T. 


THE RED NORVO QUINTET, 
featuring BUDDY COLLETTE 
What Is There To Say; Shreveport; 96th Street 
School; Fifth Co'umn; The Brushoff (19 min)}—I 
Cover The Waterfront; A Few Days After Chist- 
mas; Mad About The Boy; Tar Pit Blues (20 
min) 

(London LTZ-D 1IS116. 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 
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As Tony Hall says in his well written 
sleeve notes: “Don’t get the idea that 
this is just another blowing session .. . 
it must be obvious that more care and 
thought went into this particular LP 
than almost any twenty others amongst 
recent releases that you care to 
name.” 

The music is of the modern chamber 
music variety, it is played with a nice 
beat, and once again it serves to demon- 
Strate the musical talent of Buddy 
Collette. Also of interest is the deft, 
tuneful and yet essentially rhythmic 
playing of the young pianist Dick 
Shreve. This is the first recorded 
example of his work to be released in 
this country and, in addition to his 
Piano work, particularly notable on 
“Shreveport” and “Christmas”, he com- 
posed three of the tunes, “Shreveport”, 
“Fifth Column” and “Tar Pit Blues”. 
The other three originals: “96th St. 
School”, “The Brushoff’ and “A Few 
Days After Christmas” are all the work 
of Buddy Collette. The combination is 
particularly effective and produces some 
of the most relaxed and inventive jazz 
that I have heard in quite some time. 
Whether on flute (“What Is There To 
Say” and “Christmas”) or _ clarinet 
(“Brushoff’) or alto (“Waterfront”) 
Buddy plays with taste and artistry, 
while Red Norvo gives him just the 
right support, coming into his own on 
“Mad About The Boy” and “What Is 
There To Say”. An extremely tasteful 
and thoughtful album which I recom- 
mend wholeheartedly. 


Red Norvo (vibes); Buddy Collette (flute /cit/ 
as), Dick Shreve (pno); Curtis Counce (bs); Bill 
Douglas (drs). 


OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
with ROY ELDRIDGE, SONNY STITT 
and JO JONES at NEWPORT 


Will You Stil Be Mine?; Joy Spring; Gal In 
Calico; 52nd Street Theme (23 min)}—Monitor 
Blues; Wilow Weep For Me; Autuma In New 
York: Roy's Son (23 min) 
(Columbia-Clef 33CX 10109. 12inLP. 41s. 8}d.) 


Side one is exclusively the wonderful 
Oscar Peterson Trio. Oscar’s groaning is 
only in the background so one can hear 
what marvellous coherent jazz music this 
group produces. This is one of the few 
groups in jazz that always swings no 
matter what they do. Herb Ellis is the 
ideal guitarist for this trio. His four four 
beat is absolutely exciting and blends 
perfectly with Ray Brown’s bass, while 
his solos (much improved on record) are 
in contrasting style to Oscar's, and he 
wails away with a passionate sincerity. 
Ray Brown in my opinion is not only 
the greatest bass player in jazz he is also 
the finest of musicians and this trio 
seems to be the ideal way of spotlighting 
his tremendous ability. Oscar shows his 
incessant drive in a swinging “Will You 
Still Be Mine?”. This one also features 
a tempo that their crisp rhythm suits best. 
“Joy Spring” an original with soulful 
changes suits the group to perfection, as 
does “Calico”. “52nd Street” is about the 
fastest tempo I’ve heard but it doesn’t 
cramp them in the least. One of the trio’s 
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JAZZ AT VESPERS 
Just a little while 
to stay here; Bye and bye; 
The old rugged cross; 
Sometimes my burden 
is hard; Down by the 
riverside ; Just a-closer 
walk with: Thee; Lord, 
you've been good to me; 
When the saints _ 
marching in 
CUu-BOP WIS RAGTIME BAND 

-Woodyn’ you; Sakena; Shorty; 15112 

Dawn on the desert 

ART BLAKEY'S 

«JAZZ MESSENGERS | 

15110 


SOMETHING ELSE 
JOHNNY RICHARDS 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA | 
Waltz, anyone?; 
For all we know; Dimples 
Band aide; Turn about; 
Burrito borracho; Lon 
Aijalon 
LTZ-N 15 


GIN BOTTLE JAZZ 
Four or five times; 
Aggravatin’ mama; 
Shake that thing; 
Nagasaki; Angry; 
Apex blues; Eccentric; 


Wolverine blues; 

Pallet on the floor ; 
Dallas blues; Oh! baby ; 
Milneburg joys 

CARL HALEN’S 

GIN BOTTLE SEVEN 
LTZ-U 15115 
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HAWK FLIES HIGH 


Juicy fruit; 
Laura; 


phe fights; Sancticity 
REMAN HAWKINS, 
SEES SULIEMAN, 


JOHNSON, 
JONES, 


15117 


aby ; 


FLIES HIG 


THE SWING JOURNAL 
Cherokee; Rhythm in sharp; 
an She's funny that way ; 

Jammin’ for Swing Journal; 


IRRY GALBRAITH, Mixture; Young bud; 
PETTIFORD, 


Lonely poem; Gloomy phantom; 
a Chattering about Mr. Kay 
SHIN WATANABE 
and his Six Joes, 
NOBUO HARA and his 
Sharps and Flats, 
THE SWING JOURNAL 
ALL STARS 
LTZ 15114 


THE 
ib SWING JOURNAL 
ALL-STAR BANDS 


COLEMAN HAWHINS Memories of you; 


THE HIGH COLOUR 
Presents 


SUNDAY JAZZ CONCERT 


SUNDAY JAZZ 
CONCERT IN TOKYO 
Babaroa; Magouta: 
Air mail special ; 


Rose room; 
Man in the raincoat ; 
Stardust; Mambo de flite; 
. Who parks a car; 
Floor show 
HIROSHI WATANABE 
his Stardusters, 
SHOU! SUZUKI 
his Rhythm Aces, ag 
OBUO HARA and Mf PENTHOUSE SERENA 
his Sharps and Flats, | cover the waterfront; 
KENCHIRO EBIHARA Love walked in ; 
TZ 1813 


Indiana; Somebody loves me; 
Body and soul; When 
alone; Undecided; 
Red sails in the sun 
can't believe that 
you're in love with 
Stompin’ at the Savoy 
Stardust; More than 
you know; Over the 
_ERROLL GARNER 


JAZZ SERIES 
RECOROS 


London Records division of The Decca Record Company Ltd 
Decca House Albert Embankment London SE11 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


big credits is how sensitive they are to 
dynamics and range of volume. They will 
take eight bars to diminish the volume of 
a passage, or suddenly come down or 
ascend in half a beat in unison. This is 
one of the things that keeps it exciting 
and always interesting. 

Side two after almost two minutes of 
introductions starts with a dull “Monitor 
Blues” with Eldridge and Stitt blowing 
very uninspired, disjointed jazz. “Willow” 
is a feature for Roy’s lyrical talents 
which seem at a low ebb at this point. 
“Autumn” is Stitt’s alto spot, persuing 
Parker desperately but so practised it 
lack’s soul. “Roy’s Son” is another tired 
riff and more blasting. Neither of the 
horns were near their best on this, al- 
though the rhythm was great throughout. 


B.B. 
Oscar Peterson (pno); Herb Ellis (gtr); Ray 


Brown (bs); Jo Jones (drs); Roy Eldridge (tpt); 
Sonny Stitt (alto/tnr). 


THE PLAYBOY JAZZ ALL-STARS 
Louis Armstronge—Do You Know What It 


Means To Miss New Orleans; Jack Teagarden— , 


Rockin’ Chair; Benny Goodman—When Budda 
Smiles; Lionel Hampton—Date With Oscar; 
Charlie Ventura—Fine Idea; Frank Sinatra—Oh! 
Look At Me Now (224 min)—Stan Kenton— 
Theme and Harlem Folk Dance; Shorty Rogers— 
Play, Boy; She'ly Manne—Sophisticated Rabbit; 
Stan Getz—Blues For Mary Jane; Kai Winding 
Who, Me? (224 min) 
Ella Fitrgera'd—I Concentrate On You; Dizzy 
Gillespie—Joogie Boogie; Bud Shank—Tangerine; 
Barney Kessell—A Playboy In Love; J. J. John- 
son—Love Is Here To Stay (22} min)—Dave Bru- 
beck/Paul Desmond—Pilgrim’s Progress; Chet 
Baker—Band Aid; Ray Brown—Bass Ba‘l; Bob 
Brookmeyer—Bobbie’s Tune; Gerry Mulligan— 
Utter Chaos (224 min) 

(Playboy-Columbia 33CX 1529/30. 12inLPs. 

83s. Sd. set of two complete with album) 

These two records are the result of the 
first annual jazz poll as published by 
Playboy, the American magazine. The 
featured artist on each track was the 
winner of his or her particular class, and 
although many of these sides have been 
issued before, the set of two records 
make a strong cross cut of varying jazz 
facets. 

Some of the sides are really quite 
ancient, Sinatra for instance is heard 
with the Dorsey band complete with 
the Pied Pipers, but others such as the 
Rogers and Kessel tracks were especially 
made for Playboy. 

From the ‘new’ sides the “Date With 
Oscar” is a particularly exciting item— 
fast, furious and played with tremen- 
dous swing. The Getz track is fresh to 
us—a pleasant relaxed blues. The 
Rogers and the Manne are also new 
issues as far as this country is concerned. 
From the second record Brubeck fol- 
lowers will be keen to his 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and Kessel’s “Play- 
boy In Love” can be strongly recom- 
mended to all. 

The set is marketed in a handsome 
album, complete with photographs, bio- 
graphical notes and an_ up-to-date 
discography of each winning artist. 


SPECS POWELL AND CO. 


Undecided; A"! Or Nothing At All; It’s A Pity 
To Say Goodnight; You Don’t Know What Love 
Is; The Spider; Rat Race (19} min)—Saspension; 


Locked Out; He’s My Guy; I’ Remember 
April; Dispossessed; Movin’ In (174 min) 


(Columbia 33SX1083. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The accent is on the arrangements by 
trumpeter Ray Copeland, who is 
featured in the twelve-piece group. Dizzy 
Gillespie sings high the praises for 
Spec’s work, echoed by names such as 
Percy Faith and Alfredo Antonini, and 
Powell’s long stint in New York has 
made him a prominent sessioneer, both 
in jazz, show music, and _ straight 
orchestral work. There is nothing out- 
standingly modern about this music, yet 
it has the stamp of modernity from start 
to finish. So much of the voicing and 
phrasing comes straight from Basie, but 
is played in the lack-lustre way which 
typifies the boys who are trying to be 
clever without bothering whether they 
swing or not. 

There are periods when Specs gets 
hold of the band and swings them— 
“Rat Race” is one of them—but the 
general impression is one of 
bespectacled gentlemen busy reading off 
their band parts to the exclusion of all 
the things I want most to hear from a 
band which sets out to play jazz. Parts 
of “Locked Out” and “He’s My Guy” 
allow the soloists to relax, but theirs is 


essentially the hard role, blowing 
through some _ heavily preconceived 
ideas of no great merit. 

G.L. 


Specs Powell (drs) leading Nat Pierce or Hank 
Jones (pno); Ray Copeland, Leon Merian (tpts); 
Jimmie Dahl, Jimmy Cleveland (tmb); George 
Dorsey (alto/fiute); Sahib Shihab (alto/bari); 
Aaron Sachs (tnr/clt); Pritchard Cheeseman 
(bari); C'yde Lombardi (bs). 13/2/57 and 
20/2/57. 


RITA REYS 


(a) It’s All Right With Me; (a) Gone With The 
Wind; (b) My Funny Valentine; (a) But Not For 
Me (11 min)—(c) I Cried For You; (c) You'd 
Be So Nice To Come Home To; (d) My One 
And Only Love; (c) That Old Black Magic (15 
min) 
(Philips BBR 8120. 10inLP. 29s. 24d.) 


Rita Reys is probably the best known 
of the Dutch vocalists, and this disc con- 
sists of recordings made both with her 
husband’s group in Holland and with 
the Jazz Messengers in the States. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the credit on the cover 
is given to the Wessel Ilken Combo, and 
no mention is made of the Messengers. 

On the first four, Dutch, tracks Rita 
Reys is given a modernistic backing of 
a very high standard which is only 
shamed by the very high standard of the 
Messengers on the other side. Not sur- 
prisingly, she seems more at home on 
these first tracks. Her style is reminis- 
ment of Sarah Vaughan, especially in 
her use of harmonies (and occasional 
lack of them). Her slight accent doesn’t 
intrude overmuch into the essentially 
American lyrics of the numbers on the 
disc. This must enhance the claim made 
bv George Avakian that Rita Reys is the 
best of the “Rest of the World” 
vocalists. 

B.N. 
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(a) Ack Van Rooyan (tpt); Herman Schoon- 
derwalt (bari); Rob Madna (pno); Dick Bezemer 
(bs); Wes Ilken (drs). 

(b) Toon Van Vliet (ten); Dick Bezemer (tmb): 
Gerry Van Rooyen (pno); Chris Bender (bs); Wes 
Iken (drs). 

(c) Donald Byrd (tpt); Hank Mobey (ten): 
Horace Silver (pno); Doug Watkins (bs); Art 
Bakey (drs). 

(d) Donald Byrd (tpt); Ira Sullivan (ten); Kenny 
Drew (pno); Wilbur Ware (bs); Art Blakey (drs). 


SONNY ROLLINS QUARTET 
S:. Thomas; You Don’t Know What Love Is; 
Strode Rode (19 min)—Moritat; Blue Seven (21 
min) 
(Esquire 32-045. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Records of lasting value are some- 
thing of a rarity these days but here’s 
one that will stand repeated listening. 
It’s important, too, because it is pro- 
bably the most valid recorded work 
available (with the possible exception of 
the previous ‘Worktime” album) by 
Sonny Rollins, the most consistent and 
influencial tenor saxophonist on the 
New York scene today. Sonny favours a 
hard, full-blooded, though never harsh 
tone, and although he’s primarily a 
forceful, attacking soloist, his playing 
embodies a commendable degree of re- 
straint that prevents it from becoming 
overbearing. 

“St. Thomas” is a_ calypso-type 
melody, nicely constructed, and lending 
itself to solo improvisation—Sonny’s 
first solo being full of surprises. Max 
Roach cuts in around the half-way mark 
to demonstrate his admirable drum 
technique before Sonny enters again; 
Tommy Flanagan plays a crisp solo be- 
fore Sonny takes it out on a reiteration 
of the theme. “Love” is a beautiful bal- 
lad interpretation which shows off the 
lyrical side of Sonny’s musical person- 
ality—there’s a wealth of warmth and 
feeling in his unhurried, brilliantly 
fashioned solo. The faster. ‘Strode 
Rode” contains another wonderful fluent 
and inventive solo by Rollins; great 
Flanagan and sure-fingered, ‘pushing 
bass work by Watkins aiding the success 
of this exciting performance. Satchmo 
lovers (include me in) will know “Mori- 
tat” better as the theme from the 
“Threepenny Opera’. This is a classic 
version that must surely be remembered 
when others have been forgotten. Solos 
all round—and not a note out of place! 
“Blue Seven’, which opens with some 
magnificent Watkins, all but reaches the 
same peak of artistic perfection, and is 
another gem. This album is a milestone 
in the advancement of tenor-plus-rhythm 
groups and I urge you most sincerely 
not to miss it! 

K.G. 


PETE RUGOLO AND HIS 
ALL STARS 


Don’t Play The Melody; In A Modal Tone; Ear’y 
Duke; Nancy; Sunday, Monday or Always (16 
min)—The Boy Next Door; Cha-Lito Linda; 
Ballade For Drums; Smoke Gets In Your Eyes; 
Repetitious Riff (18} min) 
(EmArcy EJL 1257. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This must be one of the best pick-up 
bands ever assembled. They interpret 
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Rugolo’s wonderfully mature and flexible 
writing with a natural artistry. Each 
arrangement is treated differently, and the 
contents vary with interesting time 
changes, beautiful tone colours and fresh 
harmonic sounds. There are plenty of 
solos throughout and the high jazz stand- 
ard is staggering. There is never a low 
spot. The musicians all seemed happy 
and inspired by the atmosphere. The 
sleeve notes are descriptive and list 
where each soloist is. A great record that 
will stand out in big band history. 
B.B. 

Maynard Ferguson, Buddy’ Childers, Ray Linn, 
Don Fagerquist, Pete Candoli (tpts); Fraak Roso- 
lino, Mitt Bernhart, Herbie Harper (tmbs); Bud 
Shank (alto/fi); Harry Klee (alto/fi); Ronnie 
Lang (alto); Dave Pell (tnr); Bob Cooper (tnr/ 
oboe); Chuck Gentry (bari); Jimmy Giuffre (bari/ 
«it/tnr); John Cave, Vincent de Rosa (Fr horns); 
jay McAlister (tuba); Russ Freeman (pno); Larry 
Bunker (vbs); Howard Roberts or Barney Kessel 
«gtr); Jo Mondragon (bs); Shelly Manne (drs). 


PEGGY SEEGER AND 
GUY CARAWAN 


Paper Of Pins; Pretty Saro; The Mountaineer’s 

Courtship; Sing!e Girl; Black-Eyed Susie; Lord 

Lovel; Chickens They Are Crowing; Skip To My 

Lou (19 min)}—Sourwood Moun‘ain’; Train On 

The Island; O'd Blue; Fod; The Derby Ram; 

Ground Hog; Bye ’m Bye; Dance Boatman Dance 
(i9 min) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1174. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


We have been more than fortunate 
in the flow of real American singers 
which has come to this country in the 
last few years, and even more so in hav- 
ing an abundant recording industry 
freed from its earlier limitations, and 
ready to record this talent almost un- 
touched. <The smaller companies which 
first used Peggy Seeger and Guy Cara- 
wan (Topic and Dobell’s “77” label re- 
spectively) should have our particular 
thanks, for without their foresight we 
might have missed the large and lovely 
record of Carawan’s astringent “Talking 
Atom Blues”. 

This record is a model—from the 
cover which shows the two singing and 
enjoying it, to the succinct notes by 
Peter Kennedy and Alan Lomax, the 
technical quality of the recording, and 
the words and music of the two per- 
formers. Many singers of the folky type 
are improved by another voice (as shown 
so clearly by default in the case of 
Rosetta Tharpe recently) and it certainly 
applies with these two. On record Peggy 
Seeger has come on enormously from 
her Topic 78s of the skiffle classics, via 
the indispensable children’s LP “Come 
Along John” (surely one of the most 
pleasant vocal discs of the current year), 
and Carawan also improves with com- 
pany. On guitar and banjo the pair are 
excellent but it is particularly good to 
hear them picking the banjo, for they 
come on like old-timers. A surprise is 
Carawan’s tenor recorder in “Pretty 
Saro” and “Chickens Are Crowing”, 
tunes which suit the flavour of this 
instrument, which he handles far better 
than Pete Seeger did on the “Weavers” 
LP. 


We have done well with these records 
of the young Americans and with all 
our recent visitors; we have even got 
Leadbelly decently represented on cur- 
rent releases. But there is still plenty of 
digging to do—the riches of the Stinson 
and Folkways lists; Burl Ives’ first ses- 
sion: Woody Guthrie; Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford and Buell Kazee; and all the 
proud and leathery old singers from the 
hills. G.B. 


DICK HECKSTALL SMITH 
QUARTET 


Out Of Nowhere; Aunt Hagar’s Blues—Pennies 
From Heaven; Four Or Five Times 


EP/13. EP. 3is. 8d.) 


A musicianly quartet who never quite 
develop anything terribly exciting, but 
are very easy to listen to never-the-less. 
Best thing for me is Dave Stevens piano. 
Having decided to model his style on 
that of Earl Hines (a worthy cause in- 
deed), Dave has stuck by his intentions— 
the result is a fine piano player with good 
technical command and an unusual flair 
for rhythm. I particularly like his solo 
on “Out of Nowhere’, but he plays well 
on every track. 

D. H. Smith (sop); Dave Stevens (pno); Tim 
Mahn (bs); Maurice Price (drs). S.T. 


THE BETTY SMITH QUINTET 


(a) There’s A Blue Ridge Round My Heart, Vir- 
ginia; (b) Who’s Sorry Now—(c) Everything Is 


Peaches Down In Georgia; (c) Because My Baby 


Don’t Mean Maybe Now 
(Decca DFE 6446. EP. Ils. 54d.) 


Whether intentionally or not, there is 
a curious “twenties” quality about these 
performances. Betty sings quite attrac- 
tively, but in a style which is more 
music hall than jazz. The best track is 
“Who’s Sorry Now” on which Betty re- 
verts to tenor sax which she plays well 
with good support from the rhythm sec- 
tion. A_ refreshing change the 
average skiffle or rock and roll group. 

P.T. 

(a) Betty Smith (vo); Terry Wa!sh, Barry Phil- 
lips (gtrs); Jack Peberdy bs); Stan Bourke (drs). 
London, July 2nd, 1957. 

(b) Betty Smith (tnr); Walsh (gtr); Brian 
Lemon (pno); Peberdy (bs); Bourke (drs). Nov. 
11th, 1957. 

(c) Same as (a) Roy Dempsey replaces Phillips. 
Nov. 11th, 1957. 


DAKOTA STATON 


Broadway; Trust In Me; Summertime; Misty; A 
Foggy Day; What Do You See In Her? (i4} 
min)}—The Late, Late Show; My Funny Valen- 
tine; Give Me The Simpie Life; You Showed Me 
The Way; Moonray; Ain't No Use (154 min) 


(Capitol T 876. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


Here is a new singer who will in all 
probability become important. She has 
fine control, good diction and can really 
swing it. Her style is closely patterned 
on that of Sarah Vaughan, but she is no 
copyist; it is just that she sings in 
roughly the same manner. On ‘Foggy 
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Day” and “Moonray” she scats almost 
like Ella, the latter tune being sung at 
a most relaxed tempo. “Ain't No Use” is 
another good track. It is a good bluesy 
tune and the last chorus between voice 
and tightly muted trumpet (Jonah Jones) 
is very effective. Jonah is also heard 
growling away merrily on ‘“Summer- 
time”. This is sung at a most unusual 
tempo, but Miss Staton sounds quite 
happy with it, and it certainly moves 
along nicely. The accompaniment pro- 
vided by Van Alexander is good with- 
out being outstanding. There is some 
modern sounding trombone to be heard 
on “Broadway” and “Foggy Day”, and 
some pleasant piano by Hank Jones, but 
the sleeve gives no personnel informa- 
tion. S.T. 


BILLY TAYLOR TRIO WITH 
ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY 
QUINCY JONES 


Show Me; I’ve Grown Accustomed To Her Face; 
With A Little Bit Of Luck; The Rain In Spain 
(1iS$ min}—Get Me To The Church On Time; 
Wouldn’t It Be Loverly; I Could Have Danced 
All Night; On The Sireet Where You Live (16} 
min) 
(H.M.V. DLP1181. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


“My Fair Lady Loves Jazz’—so the 
title of the record proclaims. I cannot 
profess to know just how much Bernard 
Shaw’s “Pygmalion” protegé had an 
affinity for our sort of music, but I feel 
sure that she would have got a sizeable 
kick out of some of these tracks. The 
Quincy Jones arrangements, played by 
the trio with an eight or nine-piece in- 
strumental band in close support, lack 
lustre and drive in many places, but add 
to the major contribution of Billy Tay- 
lor himself. Alan Lerner gives the re- 
vamped score his blessing on the sleeve 
notes, but I am left with the impression 
that this is mainly an attempt to be 
clever—with busy but occasionally 
potent piano contributions from Billy 
himself. Solos by Ernie Royal, Anthony 
Ortega, and Don Elliott are all com- 
petant, and it is surprising that Gerry 
Mulligan’s baritone remained silent in 
the solo role throughout the session. 


G.L. 

Billy Taylor (pno); Earl May (bs); Ed Thigpen 
(drs); Elliott (vibes/bongo/mellophone/ 
tpt); Gerry Mulligan (bari); Anthony Ortega 
(alto/tnr); Ernie Royal (tpt); Jimmy Cleveland 
(tmb); Jay McAllister (tuba); Al Casamenti (gtr); 
Jimmy Buffington (french horn); Don Butterfield 
(tuba on ‘‘Accustomed’’ only); Charlie Fowlkes 
(bari/bs-clt on ‘‘Accustomed”’, ““Loverly’’, 
February, 1957. 


THE BRUCE TURNER JUMP BAND 


(b) Jumpin’ At The Woodside; (a) Your Eyes—(a) 
Stop, Look And Listen; (b) Donegal Cradle Song 


(Nixa NJE 1051. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


This is a great record by any standard. 
Bruce gives further evidence that he is 
really a first class jazzman, both on alto 
and clarinet, and he receives excellent 
support from Terry Brown and a very 
lively rhythm section. Basie’s old 
“Jumpin’”, does just that—Turner and 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Brown both solo with authority and the 
riffing is solid and swinging. Bruce plays 
clarinet on the melodic “Eyes”, which 
has another good solo from Terry 
Brown. “Stop” has a nicely worked out 
routine and the group sound relaxed and 
happy. I don’t much care for the piano 
solo here, the sound is thin and tinny. 
“Donegal” is another well chosen tune, 
on which Bruce plays some of his best 


alto. 
S.T. 


Bruce Turner (alto/cit); Terry Brown (tpt); Al 
Mead (pno); Danny Haggerty (bs); Billy Loch 
drs). (a) 11/11/57. (b) 13/1/58. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
Mr. Wonderful; I Wanna Play House; My One 
and Only Love; Oh Yeah; And This Is My Be- 
loved; Whatever Lola Wants (15} min)—The 
Other Woman; Experience Unnecessary; Johnny, 
Be Smart; Old Devil Moon; It’s Easy To Re- 
member; Idle Gossip (15 min) 


(Mercury MPL 6532. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


There has been quite a spate of Sarah 
Vaughan recordings lately, but this new 
one makes a departure from her jazz re- 
cordings, and presents her singing off- 
beat material in sophisticated cabaret 
style. 

The selections are anything but hack- 
neyed and do a good deal to offset the 
commercial approach and_ string-laden 
accompaniments plus the presence of an 
un-named vocal group. There is some 
good singing, but those who like 
Sarah in a jazz mood won't find much 
of interest for them here. The sleeve 
notes are merely gushing and give no 
personnel or recording date information. 


GUY WARREN with 
RED SAUNDERS ORCHESTRA 
“‘Africa Speaks—America Answers”’ 
Africa Speaks; Ode To A Stream; Duet; Eyi Wala 
Dong (My Thanks To God); Monkies And Bat- 
terflies; J.A.1.S.1. Gass As I See It) (20 min)— 
Invocation Of The Horned Viper; Chant; My 
Minuet; The Highlife; The Eyes Of A Fawn; 
Fr-Ed-To-Ne (18 min) 


(Brunswick LAT 8237, 12inLP. 37s. 644.) 


For those interested in the African 
origins of jazz, and indeed for any who 
are interested in its sociological aspects, 
this is a record of great interest. 

Guy Warren, who wrote and arranged 
all the tunes, may be remembered by 
some for his interesting record recitals 
on the BBC overseas programmes. He 
has done much in the past to further an 
appreciation of African music, and his 
knowledge of drumming both in theory 
and practice is quite phenomenal as may 
be readily appreciated after listening to 
these unusual and interesting perform- 
ances. 

Red Saunders, also a drummer of 
some repute, was for many years the 
leader of a big band at Chicago’s well 
known De Lisa club and here he com- 
bines his percussion talents with those 
of Guy Warren, while his orchestra, 
under the direction of Gene Esposito, 
supplies the accompaniments. 

Those who, like your reviewer, have 
long tired of meaningless drum solos, 


will find these have point, as well as be- 
ing stimulating and intricate in the ex- 
treme. Also included are several 
examples of the African “highlife”’ 
music such as “Monkies and Butter- 
flies” and “The Highlife” itself. Both are 
good examples of the free-form of 
arranging which is typical of Guy War- 
ren, while the second of the two 
features some excellent piano from Gene 
Esposito. 

This is not a record which will suit 
everyone’s taste, but it is both unusial 
and interesting and I would recommend 
every serious jazz enthusiast to make a 
point of hearing it. Brunswick are to be 
congratulated, not only for issuing such 
an uncommercial album, but also for 
the fine cover design and _ intelligent 
sleeve notes by Red Saunders himself. 

P.T. 


GERALD WIGGINS TRIO 


Around The-World—pt. 1; Aouda; Passepartout; 

Around The World—pt. 2 min)}—La 

Coquette; Around The World (Beguine); The 
Royal Barge; "Way Out West (13 min) 


(London LTZ-U15109. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


No less than three assorted versions 
of the theme tune from “Around The 
World in Eighty Days” are featured in 
this modernistic piano edition of Victor 
Young’s film score. The underlying im- 
pression I get from all this is that 
Gerald Wiggins has a strong ear for the 
Garner style. His rhythm work is full of 
the Garner idiom, with snatches of the 
Powell-Tatum right hand approach to be 
found in some tracks. There is nothing 
of importance to be gleaned from this 
record, but it makes pleasant listening, 
and the accompanying work of bassist 
Eugene Wright and drummer Bill 
Douglas occasionally rises above the 
average type of performance. The pro- 
ducers missed a spendid chance to title 
their work ‘Round the World on 
Eighty-eight notes’. 

G.L. 


Gerald Wiggins (pno); Eugene Wright (bs); Bill 
Douglass (drs). 


JOE WILLIAMS 


Whats New; It’s The Talk Of The Town; I'll 

Never Smile Again; I'm Thra With Love; Where 

Are You; I've Only Myself To Blame (17 min) 

—Say It Isn’t So; What Will I Tell My Heart; 

You've Got Me Crying Again; Can’t We Talk 

It Over; I Langh To Keep From Crying; A Man 
Ain’t Supposed To Cry (16} min) 


(Columbia 33SX 1087. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Labelled “A Man Ain’t Suppose To 
Cry” this is a collection of real weepy 
ballads. To give him his due Joe Wil- 
liams sings quite beautifully; his voice 
to my mind being better suited to this 
type of song than it is to the blues. The 
only grumble I have is that the material 
has been chosen without any thought of 
contrast. To many of these ballads be- 
ing of the same type—slow and dreamy 
without any outstanding melodic quality. 

The arrangements by Jimmy Mundy 
are tasteful enough, but there is very 
little jazz feeling in either the playing or 
the singing. 
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The cover picture shows Joe looking 
like he just lost his driving licence—or 
something. 

S.T. 


TEDDY WILSON ALL-STARS 


(b) I Can’t Get Started With You; (b) If Dreams 
Come True—({a) Bugle Call Rag; (b) Blues Too 


(M.G.M. EP648. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Although many names of interest 
appear on this record, the music is not 
always of a high order, and the record- 
ing is as flat and lifeless as any I know. 
Ben Webster squeaks horribly in “True”, 
and the drums are so over-recorded that 
they sound like a clap of thunder. 
Shavers solos nicely in “Bugle Call”; 
Clayton in “Blues Too”. For the rest, 
Teddy shows how tidily he plays piano; 
Al Casey plays some pleasant single 
note solo work; and Webster honks hap- 
pily on the blues track. The honours go 
mainly to Clayton. 


G.L. 


(a) Charlie Shavers (tpt); Red Norvo (vibes); 
Teddy Wilson (pno); Al Hall (bs); Specs Powell 
(drs). 15/1/45. 

(b) Buck Clayton (tpt); Ben Webster (tnr); Wil- 
son (pno); Al Casey (gtr); Hall (bs); J. C. Heard 
(drs). 14/8/45. 


STAN WILSON 


The Old Woman; Sloop John B.; John The Re- 
velator; Night Rider; Adiea Faulard, Adieu 
Madra; Ship Titanic (14 min)—Galveston Flood; 
Miner’s Lament; Eight Babies; Blow The Candles 
Out; Marching To Pretoria (15 min) 


(H.M.V. DLP 1183. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


At no stretch of the imagination can 
Stan Wilson be classed as a folk singer, 
by the somewhat purist standards which 
now fortunately are current. Which is 
not to deny that a number of the songs 
in this collection are folk songs, but his 
versions are merely those of a pleasant- 
voiced ballad singer, one cut above the 
normal pop vocalist of the pre-rock era. 

Accompaniment varies from dreamy 
orchestral passages, choirs, second 
voices, to rhythm section alone. It is all 
rather lush, sometimes rousing, technic- 
ally admirable, but lacking any folky 
bite. Lady readers who admire a hand- 
some torso will like the cover, which 
shows the athletic Mr. Wilson inflating 
his coppery trunk. The songs, of which 
the common denominators are fluency 
and pleasant melody, include a first one 
which has the same tune as Burl Ives’ 
“Soldier, O Soldier’, a very pleasant 
West Indian “Sloop John B.” delivered 
in an accent much less pronounced than 
Belafonte’s, and that old skiffle main- 
stay “Titanic”. The coolest and quietest 
number is the old English “Blow The 
Candles Out”, a lovely and sad tune, 
which Wilson spoils by trickiness and 
word splitting. A pleasant enough col- 
lection, but unlikely to appeal to many 
readers of this magazine. 


GB. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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100. CHAMPION 50000 SERTES 


After the demise of the Gennett label, 
and later the Gennett-issued Champion 
label, the Starr Piano Company of 
Richmond, Indiana, proprietor of the 
Gennett label, sold the rights to the name 
Champion to the young Decca organiza- 
tion. A few matrices apparently also 
went with the deal, too, but by no means 
all of Gennett’s stock. This occurred 
about 1935. 

Decca issued three numerical series on 
its Champion label: 40000 (popular), 
45000 (hillbilly), and 50000 (race). The 
label itself was little changed in design 
from its Gennett days and was still red 
and gold. Manufacturer credit of course 
went to Decca Records Inc. The highest 
numbers known in each series were 
40118, 45200 and 50077. 

The 40000 series is of interest since 
it contains a number of reissues of Gen- 
nett material by Blythe’s Blue Boys, the 
State Street Ramblers, Wingy Manone, 
Hoagy Carmichael, Frisky Foot Jackson, 
Alphonse Trent, Skillet Dick and _ his 
Frying Pans, and sundry others; and also 
some excellent Decca-recorded material 
by such as Ikey Robinson, Mound City 
Blue Blowers, Dick Robertson, Ken 
Kenny and Len Herman. The 45200 
series is largely unexplored; it is known 
to be partly derived from Gennett 
matrices, however. The 50000 (race) 
series also includes both Gennett (10000- 
series matrices), Paramount (L-series 
matrices), and Decca (9000 and 90000- 
scries matrices), and is listed below. 

I would like here to thank Will Roy 
Hearne of Los Angeles, for his assist- 
ance in filling in gaps in my original list. 
Anyone with any additions or correc- 
tions or questions may write me at 168 
Cedar Hill Avenue, Belleville 9, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 


50000-A Motherless Boy Blues 


(90087AA) 

B Wayback Blues (90088AA) 
FRANKIE BLACK — vocal 
blues with piano and_ guitar 


accompaniment. 


50001 Down South Blues 
SLEEPY JOHN ESTES 
Stop That Thing 


SLEEPY JOHN ESTES 
50002-A Get ’Em From the Peanut Man 


(90163A) 

LIL JOHNSON — vocal acc 
piano 

B Anybody Want to Buy My 

Cabbage (90164A) 

LIL JOHNSON — vocal acc 
piano 


50003 


50004 


50005 


50006 


$0007 


50008-A 
B 


50009 


50010 


50011 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


She’s Crazy “Bout Her Lovin’ 
Tell Me to Do Right 

THE MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS— 
vocal with violin and guitar acc. 


I'll Be Gone, Long Gone 
Please Baby 

THE MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS— 
vocal with violin and guitar acc. 


He Just Hung His Head and 


Died 

NORFOLK JUBILEE 
QUARTETTE 

Lord Don’t Care Where They 

Bury My Body 

NORFOLK JUBILEE 
QUARTETTE 


I’m Gonna Open My Mouth To 

The Lord 

NORFOLK JUBILEE 
QUARTETTE 

I big song Mind Dying If Dy- 

ing Was All 

NORFOLK JUBILEE 
QUARTETTE 


Don't Wake It U 

THE MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS 
Go Way Women 

THE MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS 


How Long How Long Blues 
(90185A) 
You Don’t Mean Me No Good 
(90186A) 
“SHELLEY” ARMSTRONG— 
vocal blues with piano and 
guitar accompaniment. 


One More Greasing 
THE GEORGIA ®PINE BOY 
One in a Hundred 
THE GEORGIA PINE BOY 


Lopk Away Into Heaven 
DEEP RIVER PLANTATION 
SINGERS 
Lonesome Road 
DEEP RIVER PLANTATION 
SINGERS 

(both from Ch 16730) 


Frisco Blues BAYLESS ROSE 
Jamestown Exposition 
BAYLESS ROSE 


Mister Sykes Blues (18801) 
ROOSEVELT SYKES 
Highway 61 Blues (18802) 
ROOSEVELT SYKES 
(both from Ch 16586; to De 
7280) 
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50013. New Shake That Thing 
THE MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS 
It's A Pain To Me 
THE MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS 
50014 Levee Bound Blues 


GEORGE TOM 
Gee, But It’s Hard 

GEORGE TOM 
(both from Ch 16682; to De 


7362) 
50015-A Terrible Operation Blues 
(17276B) 
GEORGE TOM AND JANE 
LUCAS 
B Where Did You Stay Last 
Night? (17277A) 
GEORGE TOM AND JANE 
LUCAS 
(both from Ch 16171, Supr 


2730; to De 7259) 


50016 Corrine Corrina 
WALTER TAYLOR 

You Rascal You 
WALTER TAYLOR 

(from Ch 15951) 
50017 Mistreated Blues (19673) 


FRANK JAMES—vocal blues 
Forsaken Blues (19672) 
FRANK JAMES—vocal blues 


(both from Ch 16789; to Vs 
6062) 
50018-A Snake Hip Blues (19674) 


(FRANK JAMES—vocal blues 

B Frank’s Lonesome Blues (19671) 
(FRANK JAMES—vocal blues 
(both from Ch 16809; A. to Vs 
6055) 


50019. The New Dirty Dozen 
BEN CURRY 
You Rascal You 


BEN CURRY 


I Want to Cross Over To See 

My Lord 

NORFOLK JUBILEE 
QUARTETTE 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 

NORFOLK JUBILEE 
QUARTETTE 


50020 


50021 oa ge Sittin’ On Top Of The 

rld 

THE MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS 
Now Stop and Listen 

THE MISSISSIPPI! SHEIKS 
(Note: all above released prior 
to September, 1935) 
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50022 


Tell Me Baby 

KING SOLOMON HILL 
The Gone Dead Train 

KING SOLOMON HILL 
(both from Paramount 13129) 


50023-A M & O Blues (L-413-2) 
WILLIE BROWN —vocal with 
guitar accompaniment 

B Future Blues (L-418-2) 
WILLIE BROWN —vocal with 
guitar accompaniment 
(both from Paramount 13090) 

50024 Chain Gang Bound 

“SHELLEY” ARMSTRONG 
No Woman, No Nickel 
“SHELLEY” ARMSTRONG 
50025 Sleep Baby Sleep 
BLUE JAY SINGERS of 
BIRMINGHAM 
Brother Jonah 
BLUE JAY SINGERS of 
BIRMINGHAM 


Children Wade in the Water 

BLUE JAY SINGERS of 
BIRMINGHAM 

I Declare My Mother Ought To 

Live Right 

BLUE JAY SINGERS of 
BIRMINGHAM 

(both from Paramount 13128) 


50026 


50027. Graveyard Blues 
TURNER PARRISH 


Ain’t Gonna De Your Dog No 
More 
TURNER PARRISH 


Prison Bound Blues (90188A) 
“SHELLEY” ARMSTRONG 


50028 


22-20 Blues SKIP: JAMES 
(from Paramount 13066) 


The Devil and God Meet at the 
Church (L-587) 
REV. EMMITT DICKINSON 
The Preacher’s Blues (L-588) 
REV. EMMITT DICKINSON 
(both from Paramount (13124) 


Chimes Blues (14978) 
CHARLIE DAVENPORT 
(from Ge 6838, Para 12800) 
Atlanta Rag (14986) 
CHARLIE DAVENPORT 
(from Ge 6869, Supr 9517) 


50034-A You Got Another Thought 
Coming To You (15506) 
CHAS. DAVENPORT — vocal 
(actually a duet) 
(from Ge 6994, Ch 15836, Supr 
9526) 
B Now She Gives it Away (16728) 
CHAS. DAVENPORT AND 


50032 


50033 


IVA SMITH 
(from Ge 7275, Ch 16038) 
50035 Jesus Gonna Shake My 


Righteous Hand 
BIDDLEVILLE QUINTET 

(from Para 12506, 12849, QRS 

7076) 

The Day Is Past and Gone 
BIDDLEVILLE QUINTET 

(from QRS 7072) 


50036-A My Old Pal Blues (Dedicated 
to the memory of Leroy Carr) 
(90079A) 

B Bad Liquor Blues (90080A) 
FRANKIE BLACK — vocal 

. blues with piano and_ guitar 


(first side from Ge.6869, Para 
12800) 
50040 Chicago State Street Blues 
IKE SMITH’S CHICAGO 
BOYS 
Fightin’ Joe Louis 
IKE SMITH’S CHICAGO 
BOYS 


The World is a Hard Place to 
Live In (90292A) 
THE GEORGIA PINE BOY 
Look Who’s Coming Down The 
Road (90291 A) 
THE GEORGIA PINE BOY 
(both to De 7828) 


Fix It 

GEORGE TOM AND JANE 
LUCAS 

What’s That I Smell 

GEORGE TOM AND JANE 
LUCAS 

(from Ch 16215, Supr 2675/ 
2699) 


50041 


50042 


50043 Moanin’ the Blues 

PIGMEAT TERRY 
Black Sheep Blues 

PIGMEAT TERRY 


(both to De 7829) 


Patrol Wagon Blues 
JIMMY ODEN 
I Have Made Up My Mind 
JIMMY ODEN 


50045-A No Christmas Blues (90414A) 
B Happy New Years Blues 

(90415A) 

MARY HARRIS—vocal blues 

with piano and guitar accomp. 


50044 


B & O Blues (90187A) accompaniment (both to Decca 7804 
“SHELLEY” ARMSTRONG 
(both to De 7350) 50037 Gas Man Blues (15396?) 50046 The Trenches (188968) 
BYRD AND GLOVER TURNER PARRISH 
50029-A Sloopy Drunk Blues (90196A) Two Timin’ Mama (17557) The Fives (18969) 
B OD. B.A. Blues (90197A) MAE GLOVER TURNER PARRISH 
“SHELLEY” ARMSTRONG— (first side from Ch 15858, Supr (first title to Decca 3832) 
vocal blues with guitar accom- 2642) 
paniment 50047. You Midnight Joy Riders 
(Note: by a.e., A has acc. by 50038 That's The Way She Like It REV. EMMITT DICKINSON 
piano and guitar; B has piano THE HOKUM BOYS AND (From Ch 15952) 
only) JANE LUCAS Pay Your Bills 
Ain't Goin’ There No More. REV. EMMITT DICKINSON 
50030 Shooting High Dice No. 2 
THE MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS THE HOKUM BOYS AND 50048 Married Woman Blues 
He Calls That Religion JANE LUCAS (90175A) 
THE MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS SLEEPY JOHN ESTES 
50039 Slow Drag (14985) Drop Down Mama _ (90176A) 
50031 If You Haven't Any Hay Get CHARLIE DAVENPORT SLEEPY JOHN ESTES 
on Down The Road Beale Street Drag (both to Decca 7289) 
SKIP JAMES CHARLIE DAVENPORT (To be continued) 
RECORD REVIEWS —/from page 22 moderately successful. The ‘“Gallion” been produced as a practical method for 


BRIAN WOOLLEY’S JAZZMEN 
Out Of The Gallion—Hiawatha Rag; Dusty Rag 
(Esquire EP 190. EP. 13s, 7}d.) 


This seems to be one of the bands 
which when on form sounds almost like 
the model it has set itself, an extract of 
a George Lewis group. Using this fairly 
simple form puts it to no undue strain 
so far as technique is concerned. As for 
feeling, it skims over the greater depths 
which Lewis himself plumbs. Within the 
frame of mock New Orleans, it is 


side is too long for invention, and at a 
tempo which searches out weaknesses, 
including some crude tromboning. The 
two rags on the reverse are fair enough, 
with the group showing some cohesion, 
a slashing cornet lead and agile clarinet 
work from the leader. 
G.B. 


T. C. Jones (cnt); Pete Wells (tmb); Brian 
Woolley (clt); Maurice Coleman (bjo/gtr); Reg 
Foster (bs); John Spooner (drs). 


HI-FI TEST DISK 
(GRR. 12inLP. 39s. 11d.) 


This especially designed record has 
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checking your playing equipment—and a 
very excellent thing it is to have around 
the house. Personally we aren’t very tech- 
nically minded, but without any difficulty 
we found this the perfect tool with which 
to check the fidelity of our sound equip- 
ment. Happily our set (we still use that 
old fashioned word) withstood the seige 
fairly well; but nevertheless we shall 
play this record regularly to insure our 
machine keeps in good shape. Obtainable 
from all record dealers. 


S.T. 
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When I talked to Sidney Bechet’s 
nephew, Leonard Bechet, who is also a 
musician, I learned bits of the Ellington- 
Bechet story. It was just enough to whet 
an appetite for the complete documenta- 
tion. 

Humphrey Lyttelton touched on this 
relationship in his review of the Johnny 
Hodges LP (April J.J.). Lyttelton states 
that a Bechet influence is still clearly de- 
tectable in Hodges and, “It comes out 
strongly in the great blues psrformances. 

” This most interesting relationship 
and. the part Sidney Bechet played in the 
eariy Ellington band should be com- 
pletely documented before it is too late 
to learn the full story. 

What happened down in the root 
region of the early, formative years of 
the Ellington band should have been ex- 
plored years ago. It should be common 
knowledge at this late date. It has always 
seemed odd to me that much of the 
Eljington background has been hazy and 
ill-defined. Why someone has not written 
at length on the relationship of such 
musicians as Wellman Braud, Bigard, 
Pechet and Lorenzo Tio Jr. to the Elling- 
ton band is a difficult question to answer. 

The maior part the bass players carried 
in the Ellington bands should have made 
Braud’s position in the band an import- 
art one. Wellman Braud is one of the 
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great all-time musicians, yet who knows 
very much about him 

I have heard jazz musicians who were 
flying off on a modern, classical-inclined 
tangent and who were familiar with the 
Ellington band speak of the band with 
guarded, almost fearful respect. They re- 
membered Braud in those early years as 
“the old man” of the Ellington band— 
and speak of him with awe. Although 
they regard the playing of two beats to 
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the bar with haughty contempt, they agree 
that Braud’s playing of two beats in 
Duke’s band was above criticism. One of 
the musicians frankly admitted with help- 
less gestures of the hands, “‘There’s so 
much going on in the Ellington band I 
don’t understand, it frightens me.” 

To return to the Duke and Bechet, 
Leonard Bechet told me that Duke hired 
Sidney into the Ellington band to teach 
them how to piay the New Orleans 
standards such as “High Society”. 

I also learned from him some of the 
story of the Bechet-Ellington estrange- 
ment. According to Leonard, Sidney 
had a composition of which he was very 
proud; it had been a lifelong work and 
Sidney was most serious about having it 
performed and interpreted in the spirit in 
which it was written. Bechet turned 
down recording offers to have his 
piece played by a symphony orchestra 
in the United States, as he felt (or 
knew) that a symphony orchestra could 
not interpret his moods and meanings 
as he wished them to be expressed. 
Bechet wanted the Ellington band 
to play his composition, and one can 
only sneculate why Duke did not per- 
form Bechet’s music. 

A date was arranged for Duke and 
Bechet to discuss the possibilities of the 
Ellington band playing Bechet’s work. 
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“When Bechet arrived,” Leonard said, 
“Duke talked about everything except 
Sidney’s musical compos‘tion.” The con- 
versation became strained and after a 
period of time that a proud. discerning 
musician considered proper, Sidney pre- 
pared to leave. According to Leonard, 
Duke didn’t want Sidney to walk out in 
a huff and tried to get him to talk 
some more, but the damage was done; 
Sidney was adamant. Bechet must have 
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taken his leave with some dignity—he 
had to cover the failure of a lifelong 
dream. 

Never again would Bechet consider the 
possibilities of the great Ellington band 
performing his beloved work. The iron 
curtain came down between them with a 
resounding bang never again to be lifted. 
What a pitv there is only one orchestra 
with the capabilities of the Ellington band. 

Zutty Singleton labels all strained re- 
lationships between the jazz greats as 
“professional jealousy” and _ perhaps 
there is a great deal of truth in it. How- 
ever, the area of intermingling quasi- 
progressive, retrogressive, authentic class- 
ical and legitimate jazz is thickly popu- 
lated with reasons for severe, conflicting 
stresses and strains. I don’t suppose the 
truth will ever be known as to what 
brought about the  Ellington-Bechet 
estrangement. 

The nature of jazz is unruly, noncom- 
formist and uncompromising and one 
sees clearly that there are enough logical 
reasons to explain it but, curiously, there 
are no pieces of evidence fitted together 
as proof. The Ellington musicians seem 
never to have been talkative. Or if they 
have talked. curiously again, the talk has 
never been collected with great zeal, 
examined with intense interest or written 
about at length in the hot, controversial 
and seemingly endless manner of other 
parts of the jazz world. Certainly there 
is a need for a great, exhaustive book 
about Ellington bands, a complete book 
with the corner stones and all the bricks 
of the foundation in their proper places. 

I have heard unhappy stories of the 
Ellington-Hodges conflict along with pre- 


dictions that Hodges would never again 
play with Duke and one wonders if there 
are strands of the Ellington-Bechet hassle 
entwined in their strained relationship. 

One also wonders why Ellington 
loosed such strange, uncalled for critic- 
ism at Jelly Roll Morton in the foreword 
to Leonard Feather’s Encyclopedia. Cer- 
tainly the following Ellington statement 
is not true: “Any high school music 
teacher could play better than Morton.” 
Ore can only feel that Ellington has 
over-reached the best interests of jazz 
music in his preoccupation with classical 
forms and influences. The animosity that 
fired such a mis-statement must be deep 
indeed. Duke is a born diplomat but in 
this instance he seemed not to care a 
whit about diplomacy. Does the extra- 
ordinary hotness of Morton’s jazz piano 
reach across that much time and carry 
with it a load of disturbed feeling that 
was enough to generate such a blast ? It 
is truly amazing. 

It is a loaded question but I wonder 
why musicians find it so very difficult to 
acknowledge, even in some small degree, 
the debt most of them owe to early New 
Orleans jazz music. It is like denying that 
they have mothers and fathers. Most of 
the Kansas City musicians will explode 
with anger if anyone suggests that 
Kansas City jazz has one tiny tendril of a 
root in New Orleans. The feeling is so 
intense that they are apt to deny that 
the Mississippi river flows by their front 
door. It is very curious in the light of 
the documented facts. 

Honesty is a great word and the 
majority of the jazz musicians have the 
virtue of honest perception. Perhaps 


some day they will tell us some of the 
answers to the many questions about jazz 
music. Perhaps the Duke may tell us 
some of the creative realities we would 
like to know about the Ellington band’s 
history. 

Perhaps the tune detectives would like 
to get together in 4 documented listing 
of the jazz standards at the foundation 
of many of the early Ellington composi- 
tions. Perhaps people would like to listen 
to the clarinet chorus on a King Oliver 
record that became “Creole Love Cali”, 
and so on. I remember the pained ex- 
pression on the face of pianist-vibist 
Max Miller when he recognised that what 
he thought was an original Ellington 
composition was an extended form of a 
deeply submerged “St. James Infirmary”. 

k hope that no one will feel that I 4m 
sniping at the greatness of Ellington or 
at any of the musicians of his bands. It is 
not so. I am, however, hard-headed 
about facts. There is a great deal we do 
not know about jazz music. Too many 
questions do not have answers. It seems 
to me that the more we can learn about 
jazz music, the more solid and real and 
related to everyday living the music be- 
comes. Also, the chances for the survival 
of jazz music becomes stronger. 

There are mountains of confusion, 
trivia, commercialism and _ progressive 
subterfuge to be removed. 

In all the rumble and fuss about the 
darlings of the so-called progressive 
world and the insistance on a fusion of 
jazz and classical music, why have the 
fusion works of Bechet, James P. John- 
son and others been so_ wilfully 
neglected? 


CREED TAYLOR 


Know your jazz No. 2 
THE SAXOPHONE SECTION 
Tony Scott (cit): If | love again: 
Al Cohn (Baritone) : There will never be 
another you; 
Charlie Rouse (Tenor): But not for me; 
Gigi Gryce (Alto) : Come rain, or come shine; 
with rhythm section 
7EG8367 (45 r.p.m. Extended Play) 


RECORDS LTD. 


A Musical Offering 
by DON ELLIOTT 


Don Elliott (mellophone and vibes) with 
Herbie Mann (flute and tenor sax), Sol 
Schlinger or Al Cohn (baritone), Joe 
Puma, Vinnie Burke, and Osie Johnson. 
Arrangements by Quincy Jones. 

Titles include SOON, CRY ME A RIVER, 
IT'S YOU OR NO ONE, OUR LOVE, 

JAZZ ME BLUES, MOOD INDIGO 
CLPI186 (Long Play 334 r.p.m.) 


& offering by 
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CAS TLE STREET 


TONY 


Don Elliott 


South Pacific Jazz 

TONY SCOiT QUARTET 

with Dick Hyman (piano and organ) ; George 
DuVivier (bass) and Osie Johnson or Oliphant 
(drums) BALI HA'l; YOUNGER THAN SPRINGTIME 
A WONDERFUL GUY; I'M GONNA WASH THAT 
MAN RIGHT OUTA MY HAIR; SOME ENCHANTED 
EVENING; HAPPY TALK, AND 4 OTHERS 


CLPI190 (Long 
Play 334 r.p.m.) 
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Probably all followers of the Duke 
Ellington band’s more recent work 
smiled happily when they read _ that 
Duke had chosen Clark Terry to repre- 
sent Puck in his suite of Shakespearean 
sketches; for if ever a trumpeter em- 
bodied the essence of Puckishness, Terry 
is that man. 

His style is difficult to describe pre- 
cisely. A touch of Edison’s occasional 
intense passion and more than a dash of 
Rex Stewart's tricky wit combine with a 
powerful leaning towards the modernism 
of Gillespie; but above all the individual 
approach which makes his work so easily 
recognisable is always apparent. His 
work is full of contrasts—one moment 
he will play a phrase from the melody, 
then follow it with a fast upward chro- 
matic run a la Dizzy; or alternatively 
will intersperse brief multi-noted com- 
ments around his accompanying back- 
ground figures, usually in an inimitable 
“popping” style which has its roots in 
Rex Stewart’s work, but which is nearly 
all Terry. It is evident that he is one of 
the foremost “humorist” instrumentalists 
of his day—there is an _ undisguised 
“tongue-in-cheek” air about most of his 
playing; particularly with regard to his 
more outrageous quotes, which one 
could well dub “Terryisms”. 

He is possessed of a magnificent tech- 
nique which at times enables him to rival 
the stratospheric Anderson, but with in- 
finitely better taste, tone and accuracy 
than the Cat generally exhibits. Clark’s 
unusual improvisational line, which al- 
though at first listening seems erratic and 
unconnected. falls “into place’ upon 
further playings. It is difficult to repress 
an approving grin when hearing Terry 
play—would that more jazzmen_ today 
possessed his wicked sense of humour! 
(Incidentally the pleasing photograph on 
Terry’s first LP under his own name— 
Mercury EJL.1256—seems to typify the 
cheerfulness and informality inherent in 
his playing.) 

In a way it is rather unfortunate that 
Terry has sojourned so long in the 
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Duke’s trumpet team. With four highly 
personal horn men jostling one another 
for solo space the “opportunities for ex- 
tended expression are necessarily limited. 
Perhaps that is the reason why record- 
ing executives have not been kind to 
Clark. It is a shame that a player with 
so much to sav and such a fresh way 
of saying it should have made only one 
LP as leader and very few others as 
sideman. This compares most unfavour- 
ably with the position of the excellent 
Joe Newman, who. as well as being con- 
stantly before the public eye as principal 
trumpet soloist with the Basie band, has 
made scores of LP’s with such diverse 
characters as Joe Turner, Al Cohn, Buck 


Clayton, Nat Pierce and Paul Quini- 
chette, as well as several under his own 
name. While not wishing to take one 
shred of credit away from Newman, 
whose firm grip on the essential import- 
ance of playing with a powerful swing 
makes him a most encouraging and bene- 
ficial influence, we submit that while 
perhaps more roundabout in approach, 
Terry swings equally as much and has 
an imaginative flair in excess of New- 
man’s. 

It is high time that Terry began to 
collect his share of critical and public 
recognition. There is a humour and 


DAVE HOULDEN 
and 
FRANK DUTTON 


“liveness” about his music (so different 
from the deadpan lack of expression of 
ihe “Top Brass”) that stamps him as the 
most interesting of the younger 
exponents of the modern school. While 
he may never be a great innovator, an 
Armstrong or a Gillespie, he occupies a 
position comparable to that held by the 
Armstrong-influenced but readily. re- 
cognisable Joe Thomas in the thirties. 
Those not knowing Clark's work might 
well study his “Perdido” with Duke on 
the Ellington Urtown LP (Philips). Here 
he is featured at length in a typical flow 
of offbeat ideas, and also takes part in a 
high-powered four-trumpet /one-trom- 
bone chase with Ray Nance, Willie 


CLARK TERRY with 
HILTON JEFFERSON, 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
PAUL GONSALVES 


an 
JIMMY HAMILTON 
(L-R) 


Cook, Cat Anderson and Britt Wood- 
man. His work here easily holds its own 
against the other instrumentalists. An- 
other fine chase example is to be found 
on Johnny Hodges’ Ellingtonia °56 
(Clef), where Terry, Cook and Anderson 
trade fours and solos for several 
choruses on “Duke’s Jam”; Cook and 
Cat play ‘way in the upper reaches, but 
Clark is sti!l in there pitching. With re- 
cords like these, it is well worth the 
effort of penetrating the seeming in- 
consequentiality of this trumpeter’s style 
to gain hours of pleasure with that rarity 
—a jazz original. 


JAZZ COLLECTOR presents 


BLUE BLOWING JAZZ Vol. | 


Mound City Blue Blowers 


Sandy Paton Sings 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS Vol. | 


JEL.1 Morning After Blues /Best Black JEA. 1 East Virginia Blues /Cool Colorado 


Stretch It Boy /Haxpy Children Blues 
LUCILLE BOGAN acc. WALTER ROLAND 


KID ORY 


Every Night When the Sun Goes Down /Rovin’ Gambler 


L90 Sweet Man, Sweet Man /Down In Boogie Alley NI High Society /Panama Rag 
L33 Society Blues /Ory’s Creole Trombone 


13'7} Retailers supplied direct or through T.D.B. 
L/N 78 series 7/4 


Write for full complete catalogue: 


JEA / JEL EP series 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


(TEM 8619). 
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It was just about a year ago, on June 27th 1957, that my friend Dudley Fosdick, the famous mellophonist of the early New 


York jazz era passed away at his home in New York. It had been my good fortune to become acquainted with the brothers Dudley 
and Gene Fosdick when I lived in Indiana, and this is the story of their contribution to the creation and development of the type 
of jazz identified as ‘New York Style’. My deepest appreciation) is expressed to Gene Fosdick for his generous and invaluable 
assistance in supplying many important details. 


In the Fall of 1920, two young 
brothers from Indiana—Gene and 
Dudley Fosdick—decided to organise a 
band composed of fellow students at 
Columbia University in New York City. 
They called the group the University 
Five and, in addition to Gene Fosdick 
on C-melody sax and brother, Dudley on 
mellophone, Red Morgan, piano; Bob 
Kuykendall, banjo; and Joe Kenney, 
drums made up the rest of the band. 

The band were doing all right in a 
small way until the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band returned to New York from 
their highly successful European tour. 
Gene Fosdick at once went to hear them. 
He heard them play J. Russell Robin- 
son’s “Margie” at the Follies Bergere on 
Broadway. Public demand for dance 
tagged it for a hit, and taught it to the 
University Five around a fraternity 
house piano the next morning. That 
afternoon they recorded it for Actualle, 
beating the ODJB’s Victor release by 
about thirty days. This put the young 
collegians really in the music business. 

By 1922, the brothers left Columbia 
for a more lucrative career of music on 
Broidway. Public demands for dance 
music was overwhelming and the young 
Fosdicks cut hundreds of records with 
such groups as Majestic Trio, Wabash 
Dance Orchestra, Carolina Dance 
Orchestra, and many groups identified 
under Harry Yerkes. Ben Selvin, Arthur 
Lang, and others. (Gene played tenor 
with Nichols, Mole and Lang, on two 
sides for Pathe featuring Cliff Edwards 
and his Hot Combination. The tunes 
were “Lonesomest Gal in Town” and 
“How She Loves Me Is Nobody's Bus:- 
ness’’). 

Dudley was continuously experiment- 
ing with his: mellophone in an effort to 
make the instrument more flexible for 
the requirements of jazz. In order to 
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make key changes rapidly, he had de- 
vised a set of fittings for insertion into 
the coil of his instrument. The quick 
change operation was mastered after 
hours of intensive practice, but disaster 
struck one even’ng when he was playing 
a date at the SS Flotilla, one of the popu- 
lar New York cabarets of the early 
twenties. In the midst of a difficult pas- 
sage, the key change called for a speedy 
manipulation of fittings. Suddenly he be- 
came a man with ten thumbs! Fittings, 
shanks, and joints rattled off the band- 
stand on to the dance floor. The sidemen 
watched in horror as Dudley skittered 
among bunny-hugging couples in a des- 
perate quest for his elusive gadgets. 

In the summer of 1923, Gene Fosdick’s 
Hoosiers were organised for a resort job 
at Lake Wawasee, Indiana. The band 
was composed of Gene, Dudley, Dave 
White, violin Johnny Sorin, drums and 
Hoagy Carmichael, piano. Hoagy played 
the summer season and returned to In- 
diana University in the Fall when the 
band returned to New York. 

In September, the Hocsie:s went in‘o 
the Cinderella Ballroom on Broadway 
for an engagement lasting about a year. 
The mainstays of the band were Gene, 
Dudley, Gerald Finney, piano, Roy 
Johnson, trumpet and Johnny Sorin, 
drums. 

Bix and the Wolverines followed Gene 
Fosdick’s Hoosiers into the Cinderella. 
In fact it was through Gene that the 
Wolverines’ booking was made. 

“IT booked the Wolverines into the 
Cinderella,” Gene recalled. “We were 
playing at the Club Mirador at the time. 
Hoagy came to New York and raved 
about the sensational band from Chicago 
named the Wolverines. I went with 
Hoagy to Chicago that winter in 1924 
and caught the band at a dance. They 
were absolutely great! No individual 
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stars, although Bix was the talk of the 
town. The Wolverines played for danc- 
ing. They were a dance band in the 
strictest sense!” 

Recordings by Gene  Fosdick’s 
Hoosiers can be found on the early 
Vocalions. Gene borrowed several ‘stars 
from Sam Lanin’s band at Roseland, for 
these the lineup included Napoleon, 
Mole, Gene, Dudley (mellophone, banjo, 
and drums) Johnny Johnson, piano; Tott, 
brass bass, and a very good clarinettist 
named Costello. 

In the winter of 1923 Dudley Fosdick 
met Red Nichols who had just arrived 
in New York with the Royal Palms 
Orchestra. Red decided to organise a 
band of his own at the Pelham Heath 
Inn. It was composed of Fred Morrow, 
alto; Dudley, mellophone; Gerald 
Finney, piano; Joe Ziegler, drums and 
Joe Venuti. The stint at Pelham Heath 
Inn was the beginning of a long friend- 
ship between Dudley Fosdick and Red 
Nichols, and Dudley expressed his high 
opinion of Nichols in one of his letters: 

“It has been said that Red was trying 
to copy Bix, but if so, it was just one 
phase in a long, varied, successful career. 
I think I was the first one to encourage 
Red to drop his imitation of Louie 
Panico. Johnny Johnson had imported 
him and Betty DeMarcus from Indiana. 
My hat’s off to Bix for obvious reasons. 
But I doff my hat to Red also for his 
own stvle and other reasons, beside much 
perfectionist accomplishment trum- 


In 1923. Dudley Fosdick joined Ted 
Weems’ band in Philadephia. Although 
the Weems aggregation was not a hot 
band in the true jazz sense, the soloists 
were capable of playing licks and 
choruses with plenty of hot feeling and 
interest. The arrangements by Dewey 
Bergman were unhackneyed and bright. 
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Along with such famous road bands as 
Ma! Hallett and Joe Haymes, the Weems 
Orchestra represented the fast dis- 
appearing musical Americana known as 
the travelling dance band. 

in one of his letters, Dudley tells of 
his early career with Ted Weems: “I 
joined Ted Weems in the spring of 1923 
at the old L’Aiglon Cafe in Philadelphia. 
The lineup, besides Ted and Art, included 
Dewey Bergman, piano and_ arranger; 


‘Wes Vaughn, banjo; Walt Livingston, 


sax and bass clarinet; Si and John 
Richardson on string bass and violin; Hi 
Wynne, trumpet; Paul Creedon, drums, 
and George Barth, saxes—others joined 
later on the road including Fred Crissy, 
alto sax.” 

Weems featured novelty arrangements 
and vocalists with special talents. Some 
of the artists to gain popularity with him 
through the years were Elmo Tanner, 
Red Eagle, Parker Gibbs, Country Wash- 
burn and Perry Como. 

“The hours spent at the Victor record- 
ing studios in Camden were not without 
their moments. It was a natural weakness 
of the newcomer to edge up in front of 
the acoustical horns but Ted Weems 
adopted a sure-fire method of subduing 
the impulse. He would take the recruit 
aside and impart practical advice, “Look, 
Johnny, you won't get paid any more 
money for sticking your head in that 
horn. Yon get scale for this job no 
matter how hard you blow. Just take it 
easy.” 

In the Fall of 1927, Dudley Fosdick 
left Ted Weems to go with Tommy Gott’s 
Band at the Silver Slipper in Times 
Square. Tommy Gott... the Buddy 
Bolden of Broadway! The iron-lunged 
trumpeter. good natured and well liked, 
was a real blaster. Recalling Jelly Roll’s 
praise of the legendary Bolden, admirers 
of the great Gott may someday prove 
that on a clear night Gott could be heard 
from Times Square down to the Battery. 
Bolden be blasted! Broadway had its 
Gott! 


THE UNIVERSITY FIVE L—R: JOE KENNEY (drs)} BOB KUYKEN- 


Dudley Fosdick’s recollections of his 
stay with Gott were vague. However, he 
did recall clearly the Silver Slipper. a 
Chinese joint that reeked of chop suey, 
stale cigare:te smoke and bootleg liquor. 
But late hours, began to take effect on 
his health, and so, upon his doctor's 
advice, he decided to take a long vaca- 
tion and rest up. Dudley believes that it 
was Jack Teagarden, just arrived in New 
York, who took over his chair in Tommy 
Gott’s band. 

In the Spring of 1928, Dudley returned 
to New York and joined the pit band 
organised by Don Voorhees for the show 
“Rain or Shine”. Other stars included 
Jimmy and Tommy Dorsey, Venuti and 
Lang. A few blocks away, Voorhees 
hired Red Nichols, Miff Mole, Artie 
Schutt and Dick McDonough for the pit 
band of “Girl Crazy”. 

At the Brunswick studios Nichols 
started to augment the Five Pennies, and 
soon sought the services of Dudley Fos- 
dick, whose neat style and good taste had 
blended so successfully with Red’s group 
at Pelham Heath Inn. 

One of the most colourful individuals 
of the Nich»!s’ crew was Fud Livingston. 
Everyone liked this genial, unpred.ctable 
man whose conception and ideas far out- 
stripped his playing ability. Although 
Fud worshipped Goodman and Jimmy 
Dorsey, the Livingston’s clarinet style 
was much nearer to the sour toned, but 
hot sounds made by Pee Wee Russell and 
Frank Teschemaker. Many times Fud 
attempted to make, as a _ permanent 
memento on wax, the immortal solo, but 
it invariably escaped him—-in these 
moments of extreme exasperation, he 
would flap his arms like a trained seal 
and howl like a demented savage. 

Dudley recalls his association with Fud 
Livington, “I lived with Fud during the 
time he was busiest with arranging. He 
was a diligent worker, more interested in 
writing than playing—a pioneer Good- 
man fan. I remember his “Avalon” 
chorus, which was terrific in conception 
but in execution was a disappointment to 


him. It was few days before we were 
scheduled to record at Brunswick, that 
Fud. Miff and I wrote the arrangement— 
it was the tune that Fud chose to show- 
case his “great work of art”, the Fud: 
Liv:ngston chorus that future generations 
would rave over in awestruck reverence. 
To assure absolute command of every 
note of his solo, Fud wrote down the 
entire clarinet passage and memorised it 
note for note, by rote method. At the 
studio. we tacked “Avalon” with all the 
precision of a typical well drilled Nichols’ 
unit. The ensemble work in the first 
chorus clicked smoothly. Then ‘‘Fidgety” 
Fud took off on his stratosphere flight, in 
complete command of the situation as 
he sped along the vath of his memorised 
solo. Midway through his chorus, things 
began to happen. Conception began to 
fo-ge ahead of execution. Soon Fud found 
himself playirg ‘off the elbow’ as he 
charged down the home stretch, like a 
rider clutching the reins of a runaway 
steed. Fud wheezed and squeaked down 
to the last, desperate note. and finished a 
complete nervous wreck.” 

Surprisingly little has been written 
about Dudley Fosdick h'mself—a musi- 
cian of extraordinary ability who enjoyed 
absolute control over his instrument. He 
played with a full tone; his pitch was 
perfect: he rode the melody line with a 
compelling, sure attack, hitting each note 
squarely on the nose. Examples of his 
work can be heard on “A Pretty Girl Is 
Like a Melody”, “Avalon”, “Original 
Dixieland One-Step” (Nichols) and 
“That's A Plenty” (Louisiana Rhythm 
Kings). One of Dudley’s _ personal 
favourites was made for Victor after a 
year’s absence from playing. The tune 
was “Narcissus”, by Bob Dewey’s 
Orchestra (none other than his old friend, 
Dewey Bergman). 

In 1928, Dudley received an offer to 
join Roger Wolfe Kahn—the band 
referred to by the wags as the only dance 
band in history to be underwritten by 


(Continued on page 36) 


GENE FOSDICK’S HOOSIERS L—R: JOE TARTO (bs); JOHNNY 


DALL (bjo); RED MORGAN (pno); GENE FOSDICK (sax); DUDLEY SORIN (drs)} DUDLEY FOSDICK (mellophone)} GERALD FINNEY 


FOSDICK (mellophone). 1920 


(pno); (unknown banjo); GENE FOSDICK (idr, sop); ROY JOHNSON (tpt);. 


CINDERELLA BALLROOM, N.Y. 1923. 
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133. In a Monastery Garden 


Some questions about Thelonious 
Monk’s recordings have been received 
from R. Frost of the R.A.F. and Brian 
Knight of Worthing. The former heard 
a record of Mysterioso on a Voice of 
America programme which featured The- 
lonious Monk and Horace Silver, p; 
Sonny Rollins, ten; J. J. Johnson, tbn; 
Paul Chambers, bs; Art Blakey, d. This 
is from a LP called Sonny Rollins—Vol. 
2 on Blue Note 1558 which also con- 
tains the following titles: Why Don’t 1/ 
Wail March | Reflections/ You Stepped 
Out Of a Dream/Poor Butterfly. \t is 
unlikely that this ‘LP will be issued in 
this country though a few Blue Note re- 
cordings have been issued by Vogue. On 
the same programme Mr. Frost heard 
Decidedly played by Thelonious Monk, 
p; Gerry Mulligan, bar; Wilbur Ware, 
bs; Shadow Wilson. d: which is from a 
LP entitled Mulligan Meets Monk on 
Riverside 12-247, In this case the re- 
cord will probably be issued here on 
the London label. 

Brian Knight’s question is for the per- 
sonnel of the Thelonious Monk EP on 
Vogue EPV1048 details of which are not 
given in the sleeve notes. The four titles 
are all from different sessions with dif- 
ferent personnels. Humph is played by 
Idrees Sulieman, tpt; Danny West, alt; 
Billy Smith, ten; Monk, p; Gene Ramey, 
bs; Art Blakey, d; and was recorded in 
New York City on October 14, 1947. 
Well You Needn’t was recorded ten days 
later on October 24 by a trio of Monk, 
Ramey and Blakey and Round About 
Midnight comes from a session held on 
November 5, 1947 featuring George Tait. 
tpt. Sahib Shihab, alt; Monk, p; Robert 
Paige. bs; Art Blakey, d. Mysterioso was 
recorded on November 21, 1947 by a 
quartet consisting of Milt Jackson, vib; 
Monk, p: John Simmons, bs; Shadow 
Wilson, d. 


118. Satchmo’s Autobiography 

An interesfing letter has been received 
from Albert Mesman of Amsterdam 
concerning the recording date of 7 Can't 
Believe That You're In Love With Me 
which is erroneously given in the album 
booklet as January 28. 1957. I stated 
that this title was definitely recorded in 
December 1956 and suggested that it was 
probably on either the 12th or 13th of 
that month. Albert Mesman advises that 
in the accompanying booklet to the 
German Brunswick records the record- 
ing date is given as December 11, 1956. 


ERIC TOWNLEY 
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134. Fats in London 


American collector Harold Flakser, 
who is an authority on jazz recorded in 
Europe, has sent an interesting letter 
about the recording date of the four 
titles on HMV 7EG8304 which was re- 
viewed on page 36 of the April issue. 
The date for the session was given as 
August 21, 1938 which is the same as 
that given in the 1953 edition of John 
R. T. Davies’ Fats Waller Discegraphy 
and in the E.M.I. files. Firstly Mr. 
Flakser points out that it is extremely 
doubtful for Fats to have recorded 14 
titles at one session (6 organ solos, 6 
band items and 2 accompaniments to 
Adelaide Hall) which, with the total 
number of takes, would have amounted 
to about 25 matrices. Next Harold Flak- 
ser States that the band titles were re- 
corded on August 21, 1938 and that this 
six-titled session was reported on page I1 
of The Melody Maker dated August 27, 
1938. He then quotes the foHowing from 
nage I1 of The Melody Maker dated 
September 10, 1938: “In this broadcast 
he (Fats Waller) will be partnered by 
Adelaide Hall, who also figured in the 
news of another recording session Fats 
has made in London. . . . Last week at 
the HMV studios the two of them (Fats 
Waller and Adelaide Hall) recorded / 
Can't Give You Anything But Love and 
That Old Feeling. .. . Fats also recorded 
6 Negro spirituals numbers at the organ 
making a vocal and non-vocal version of 
each title, . Four of the six orchestral 
sides previously waxed at Abbey Road. 

* Harold Flakser concludes by re- 
marking that although no specific date 
is given for the organ solos it is 
definitely established that there were two 
distinct sessions. He gives the date for 
the session which produced the six organ 
solos and the two accompaniments to 
Adelaide Hall as August 31, 1938 and 
ds his case is very sound and logical it 
seems that the E.M.I. files are incorrect 
in this instance. 


135. Bad Luck Blues 


Recently I visited collector John Lang- 
mead at Heston and amongst many 
interesting records which he played was 
Gwine To Have Bad Luck For Seven 
Years by Elizabeth Smith on Victor 
20297. This had a muted cornet accom- 
paniment which, although not King 
Oliver, was certainly Oliver inspired. 
This record is mentioned on page 190 of 
the Jazz Book Club edition of Brian 
Rust and Walter Allen’s King Joe 
Oliver as a suggested Oliver item but 
ruled out because of the date and loca- 
tion which was September 6, 1926, New 
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INFORMATION 


York City. The authors remark that the 
disc could not be located for aural 
study so if Brian Rust feels like visiting 
John Langmead it would be interesting 
to learn his views on this record. And, 
of course, if anyone else has this rare 
and unusual disc their opinions would bez 
welcome. 


136. Dixieland Arranger 


Riverboat Shuffle and Who's Sorry 
Now by Zep Meissner and his Dixie- 
land Band on Parlophone R3045 have 
impressed John Ling of Bradfield College, 
Berkshire, who has asked for details 
about Zep and his recordings. Recently 
I heard Sutton Coldfield collector John 
Wilson give the amusing background 
story to these discs in the course of a re- 
cord recital and he has kindly loaned 
me his notes. 

Clarinet player Zep Meissner hails 
from Glendine, Montana and during the 
war years played with the bands of Jack 
Teagarden, Freddy Slack and _ Bob 
Crosby. The rather unusual story of his 
rise to fame begins in 1945 when Zep 
was playing with Spike Jones’ City 
Skckers in Hollywood. In his spare time 


(Continued on page 36) 
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AMERICAN NEWS LETTER 


Zutty Singleton celebrated his 60th 
birthday in mid-May. Seeing and hearing 
Zutty one would never guess. The 
greatest of all jazz drummers, who 
recorded with Louis’ Hot Seven 
and Charlie Parker, is currently 
working weekday afternoons at the 
Metropole. Louis Metcalfe is on trumpet 
and Fred Washington at the piano. 
Zutty’s drumming always attracts its 
share of passersby, whom he acknow- 
ledges in that Louis-like way which yet 
is completely his own. On a recent tele- 
vision programme (of which more late) 
in the company of such as Charlie 
Shavers, Bud Freeman, Pee Wee Russell 
and Chuck Wayne, he showed the boys 
a thing or two about a foot, a roll, 
dynamics and a steady beat. In fact, he 
sort of stole the show without even 
meaning to. 

Ben Webster had two weeks at the 
“Black Pearl” with Dave Bailey on 
drums, Wendell Marshall, bass and Hank 
Edmonds, piano. Charlie Shavers is 
keeping the homefires burning at the 
Metropole. It is a jumping little band 
that Charlie fronts. Hal Singer, who re- 
placed Coleman Hawkins, has a nice full 
sound, swings and his style, while 
electric, has individuality. The rhythm 
section of Marty Napoleon, Benny 
Moten and Mickey Sheen have been with 
Charlie for more than a year, and they 
work as unit. The band has a nice little 
repertoire with plenty of leeway for the 
unexpected. It is a pity that contractual 
problems have stood in the way of re- 
cording so far. Charlie can also be heard 
with Sammy Price and others at Sunday 
afternoon sessions in Brooklyn. 

Like New Orleans in the old days, 
New York has its share of part-time 
musicians. The difference, though, is that 
the New Yorkers are not semi-pros by 
choice. It is necessity and the weirdness 
of the music business in the United 
States that causes Manzie Johnson, Louis 
Bacon and Bennie Green to drive cabs, 
Happy Cauldwell to work for the Civil 
Service. and Walter Johnson for the 
Post Office. “I never had two bank 
accounts as a musician. In fact never 


had one. My family is eating, and I'm 
not complaining”, said Manzie Johnson, 
sitting in his cab outside the Metropole 
(note to Mr. Postgate of Jazz Monthly: 
Metropole musicians are always looking 
out the door for their friends, who warn 
them when the cops pass out parking 
tickets, or just wave hello). He told us 
that he was to play a gig with Happy 
Cauldwell at Small’s Paradise on a Sun- 
day in early May. We came up with our 
friend Olivier Keller and found that the 
occasion was a fashion show and dance. 
from 5 to 9 p.m. Smalls has a large bar 
in front, with a cozy bandstand, and 
generally features small and swinging 
combos. Chris Columbus played a week 
there recently. In the back there is a 
large, pleasantly lighted and well de- 
corated club, with a good-size dancefloor 
and a bandstand accommodating any- 
thirg up to a full band. There are some 
early Picasso’s on the wall, the only 
decor of its kind we have ever observed 
in a jazz club. The band that Sunday 
was playing to a well-dressed crowd. Not 
just because it was a fashion show but 
because Harlem is perhaps the only part 
of the city where Sunday is still a day 
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unlike all other days of the week. Many’ 
people here work a six-day week, and: 
more go to church. The band which 
Happy Cauldwell had essembled con- 
sisted of himself on tenor sax, Manzie- 
Johnson on drums, Eddie Williams on 
alto, Archie Johnson on trumpet and 
Lou Taylor at the piano. They played a 
waltz or two, and a few Cha Cha Cha’s 
and answered a request for ‘Tequila’, a: 
rhythm-and-blues number. They played 
behind the fashion show, ballad medley 
style, soft and pretty. But there was 
plenty of room for swinging out. Happy 
Cauldwell, a small man, grey-haired and 
distinguished, has not recorded since: 
1940. Prior to that, his output was spora- 
dic and never gave him much room. To- 
many jazz fans, he is a name on a Louis 
Armstrong record; to historians an early: 
follower of Coleman Hawkins. But many 
musicans who heard him then insist that 
he played that way independently of’ 
Hawk, and the man we heard that after- 
noon was certainly no imitator. Perhaps 
to prove it, Happy played “Body and 
Soul”, the only number to feature him- 
self, and played it quite his own way. 
The tone is reminiscent of the middle- 
period Hawkins. if with a rougher edge, 
and the structure of his improvisations 
rhansodic. But there the comparison 
must end. Happy has his own story to 
tell, and it merits wider hearing. 
Manzie Johnson’s drums made us forget 
there was no bass and made us realize 
how few drummers have a thoroughly 
educated foot. Here was a beat one could 
feel. a drummer who found just the 
right thing to do for each soloist and 
knew how to swing a band in any temovo. 
Eddie Williams has a pure Carter-like 
tone and reminds of Tab Smith, with: 
traces of the Bird. Is there any altoist 
who has not absorbed a bit of Parker? 
Lou Tavlor comped well, and played’ 
pleasantly melodic solos with a Garner 
hue. But it was the trumpet, Archie 
Johnson. who was the unexpected dis- 
covery. With a big full tone and excel- 
lent range, Archie gave punch to the en-- 
semble and built climatic endings on the- 
jumpers. Louis and Roy are reflected in: 
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his playing, and no wonder. They are 
his favourites. But when we asked him 
-about Lips Page, whose memory he had 
elicited, Archie became eloquent. When 
Lips felt right, he said, every trumpet 
player in the house had better watch out. 
“including everybody”. The musicians all 
apologized for the poor form, as they 
called it. and would not accept praise. 
Manzie said that he might give up play- 
ing. “It’s too cruel,” he said. You manage 
to forget how much you love to play. 
and then you get a gig and begin to get 
that old feeling back. doing what you 
want to do and know you can do well, 
and then it’s all over. In a good year, you 
get maybe 25 gigs. This year, there had 
been only half a dozen so far.... “It’s 
too cruel, man. It’s better not to play at 
all.” The others agree, but we all know 
that they'll go on. They still dance in 
New York. and for dancing you need 
music with a beat. Archie wanted to 
know why the government couldn’t sub- 
sidize jazz. “Other countries support 
their native art forms”, he said. And he 
wondered why a band like Duke Elling- 
ton’s (“That band has more stories to 
tell than any other band in the world”) 
had to keep on the road, playing one- 
nighters. three quarters of their library 
laying fallow. There was no note of 
complaint in any of this, just anger and 
puzzlement. Why isn’t there room for a 
man to be doing what he loves and giv- 
ing others the benefit of his talent ? 
Louis Armstrong made an appearance 
on the Steve Allen television show and 
played a _ soaring “Confessin’”. He 
entered the poetry-and-jazz field as well. 
reciting Robert Burns’ “My love is like 
a red. red rose” whilst Steve Allen 
tinkled a piano. It was a delight. We 
hope Kenneth Rexroth listened. Louis, 
of course, is made for television, and so 
is jazz. New York’s newest independent 
television station has inaugurated a pro- 
gramme, the first of its kind, which pre- 
sents, every Thursday night, one-and-a- 
half hours of spontaneous, unrehearsed 
jazz. Called “Jazz Party”, it is presided 
over by Art Ford, a youngish veteran 
disc-jockey who left a lucrative radio 
career and sank all his earnings into the 
new station. He sincerely likes jazz and 
is an inoffensive host and commentator. 
The show takes place in a large, bare 
studio. The only prop is Ford’s chair, 
‘The atmosphere is relaxed and un- 


hurried, nobody clocks the numbers, 
people walk around, musicians remove 
coats and ties as the evening progresses, 
they smoke and have an_ occasional 
drink from glasses no one claims con- 
tain soft drinks. The shows only regulars 
are Rex Stewart and Chuck Wayne. Fre- 
quent guests are Charlie Shavers, Bud 
Freeman and Marty Napoleon. Singers 
Billie Holiday, Anita O’Day, Maxine 
Sullivan and Jimmy Rushing have been 
featured, all at their best in an easy-going 
atmosphere. Billie so overwhelmed 
Chuck Wavne that his hand dropped 
from the strings and he just listened in 
awe. Art Ford was at a loss for words. 
After her first number, “Billie’s Blues’, 
he could only clasp Billie’s hand and 
say: “Billie ... that was... that was 
. . » please sing some more. . . .” Some 
say that what Billie does now is no 
longer singing. Whatever it is, it sure as 
hell communicates. 

This show gets into nice grooves: 
Buster Bailey, in suspenders, doing a 
climbing “Memphis Blues”, agile as ever 
but with a note of wry humour pepper- 
ine the grace: Charlie and Rex having a 
friendly duel on “Bugle Call Rag”; 
Jimmy Rushing starting to sing in the 
middle of a jumping “One O’Clock 
Jump”, making up his own words; 
Woody Herman joining him on the ensu- 
ing diff. Woody, by the way, played nice 
clarinet on that occasion and also sang 
a heartfelt “Trouble In Mind”. We often 
tend to forget that Woody has the only 
big white band in the States today which 
is strictly a jazz band, and how consist- 
ently high the level of his bands has been 
for more than 20 years. Other guests on 
“Jazz Party” have included Ben Webster, 
Zutty, Pee Wee Russell, George Auld, 
Mit Mole. Tvree Glenn, the swinging 
young vibraphonist Harry Shephard, 
Chubby Jackson, Wilbur de Paris, and 
a ten-year old boy who plays drums and 
vibes, Barry Miles. The kid is not a 
freak. He goes about his business 
seriously, and swings on both his horns. 
In fact, we feel that he cut Joe Roland, 
an accomplished practitioner. when they 
traded fours and eights. This show can 
be seen only in New York but will 
be carried away by many Armed Forces 
overseas stations. America continues to 
sell jazz short. 

The Newport Jazz _ Festival has 
organized its programme for this year 


along more specific lines. There will be 
a Duke Ellington night, a Benny Good- 
man night and a Blues Night. Mahalia 
Jackson will ring in Sunday with an hour 
of gospel music commencing at mid- 
night. There will be a big Ellington re- 
union. And the Blues Night will have Joe 
Turner and Pete Johnson, Ray Charles, 
Chuck Berry, Big Maybelle, Buck Clay- 
ton and Jack Teagarden. There are some 
incongruities: Miles Davis on Ellington 
night (though Miles does dig Duke) and 
the Maynard Ferguson’s Band on Blues 
Night. But Louis will be there again in 
spite of last year’s abuse. Newport can’t 
get along without Louis, it seems. That 
speaks well for the festival. 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Atkins, Dave. Shake-kum-down; Let’s have a 
good time BACK BEAT S5l1 

Armstrong, Louis. Rockin’ Chair; Basin Street 
Blues; St. James’ Infirmary; When It’s Sleepy 
Time Down South. (EP) 

VICTOR EPA 5000 
Barnet, Charlie. Redskin rumba; Leapin’ at the 
Lincoln; Pompton Turnpike; Cherokee. (EP) 

VICTOR EPA 5001 
Banks, Basie. Sazarac; She’s my baby 
BOW 304 
Berigan, Bunny. | can’t get started; Frankie and 
Johnnie; Caravan; The prisoner’s song. (EP) 
VICTOR EPA 5003 
Big Maybelle. Blues, early early, 1 and 2 
SAVOY 1536 
Birdsong, Larry. Fannie’s place; Goodbye, good- 
bye VEE-JAY 277 
Bland, Bobby Blue. You got me; Loan a helping 
hand DUKE 185 
Bostic, Earl. John’s idea; Woodchopper’s ball 
KING 5133 
Twilight time; Over the waves rock 
KING 5136 
Brown, Earl. Tambourine (instr.); Turn back the 
time KAPPA 207 
Casanova, Jr. Sally Mae; They call me Casanova 
PORT 70001 
Chandler, Bobby. If you see my baby; Just you 
and me ATLAS 1090 
Christian, Bobby (instr.). Tootie Flootie; East 
Ave. Express PHONOGRAPH 1023 
Darensbourg, Joe. Huggin’ and kissin’; Rockin’ 
in Dixie LARK 456 
Davison, Wild Bill (tp; Lou McGarity, tb; Tony 
Parenti, c; Hank Duncan, p; Pops Foster, b; 
Zutty Singteton, d). Limehouse blues; Carolina 
in the morning; Down by the riverside; Wash- 
ington and Lee swing; Battle hymn of the re- 
public; Waitng for the Robert E. Lee; Blues 
for Brad JAZZOLOGY J-2 
Dorsey, Tommy. Chicago; Dry Bones; Mississippi 
Mud; There are such things. (EP) 
VICTOR EPA 5007 
Song of India; Marie; Boogie woogie; Opus 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


No. 1. (EP) VICTOR EPA 5034 
Ellington, Duke. Controversial Suite: Before my 
time;; Later; Skin deep; The mooche; Take the 
A train; Perdido COLUMBIA CL 830 
Take the A train; Sidewalks of New York; 
Solitude; Preiude to a kiss. (EP) 
VICTOR EPA 5002 
Elis, Herb (g; Roy Eldridge, tp; Sam Getz, ts; 
Ray Brown, b; Stan Levey, d.) Pap’s blues; 
Big Red’s boogie woogie; Tin roof blues; Soft 
winds; Royal garden b‘ues; Patti cake; Blues 
for Janet; Blues for Junior. 
VERVE MGV-8252 
Fields, Herbie. Honey bucket blues; Tiny Kahn 
FRATERNITY 8iC 
Fitzgerald, Ella. At the Opera House: It’s all 
right with me; Don’cha go ‘way mad; 
Bewitched; These foolish things; Ill wind; 
Goody goody; Moonlight in Vermont; Stompin’ 
at the Savoy; Lady be good 
VERVE MGV-8264 
The First Lady Of Song: Empty ba!lroom; 
Careless; My one and only love; FTWK 
(12in. LP) DECCA DL 88695 
Beale Street blues; St. Louis blues 
VERVE 10128 
Fuller, Johnny. All night long; You got me 
whistling IRMA 112 
Gaddy, Bob. Woe, woe is me; Rip and run 
OLD TOWN 1050 
Gaines, Roy. Weeping willow; Skippy is a sissy 
VICTOR 7243 
Garlow, Clarence. Bon ton roule; Sound the bell 
GOLDBAND 1065 
Goodman, Benny. Bumb!e bee stomp; After 
you’ve gone; Sometimes I’m happy; Riffin’ at 
the Ritz. (EP) VICTOR EPA 5004 
Gunter, Albert. Ludella; We're gonna shake 
EXCELLO 2137 
Hampton, Lionel. On the sunny side of the 
street; 12th St. Rag: Jack the Beliboy; Central 
Ave. Breakdown. (EP) VICTOR EPA 5015 
Hawkins, Coleman and Roy Eldridge. At the 
Opera House: Bean stalkin’; I can’t get 
started; Time on my hands; The wailer; Tea 
for two; B!ue moon; Cocktails for two; Kerry 
VERVE MGV-8266 
Headen, Willie. I woke up screamin’; I’m a real 
fine daddy DOOTO 437 
Hodes, Art (no: Fred Greenleaf, tp; Dave Rem- 
ington, tb; Bill Reinhardt, c; Truck Parham, b; 
Fred Moore, d. St. Louis blues; Portarit in 
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blue; Jelly roll; Livery stable blues; Train leav- 
ing on track No. 10; The mooche; Blues 'n’ 
booze; Washboard blues; Riverside blues; Tiger 
rag; Someone to watch over me 
DOTTED EIGHT DLP 1000 
Holiday, Billie. The Blues Are Brewin’: The b ues 
are brewin’; Gimme a _ pigfoot; Keeps on 
rainin’; My sweet hunk o’ trash; You can’t 
lose a broken heart; FTWK (12in. LP) 
DECCA DL 8701 
Holiday, Jay. The stalk (instr.); I’m gonna be a 
wheel someday CMI 1001 
Hughes, Ben. Come on; The sack 
SPECIALITY 630 
Jamal, Ahmad. But not for me; Music, music, 
music ARGO 5294 
JATP All-Stars (Roy Eldridge, tp; J. J. Johnson, 
tb; Sonny Stitt, as; Coleman Hawkins, Lester 
Young Illinois Jacquet, Flip Phillips, Stan 
Getz, ts; Oscar Peterson, John Lewis, p; Herb 
Ellis, g; Ray Brown, Percy Heath, b; Jo Jones, 
Connie Kay, d.) The slow blues; Merry-go- 
round; Stuffy VERVE MGV-8267 
Johnson, James P. (p) Blue moods, 1 and 2; 
Blue moods—sex. (With Katherine Handy 
Lewis, vo): Yellow dog blues; Memphis blues; 
St. Louis blues; Joe Turner blues; Loveless 
love; Chantez les bas 
FOLKWAYS FG 3540 
Johnson, Plas. Little rockin’ deacon; Dinah 
CAPITOL 3977 
King’s Henchmen, The (instr.) Deep down and 
low; Gosah CORAL 61979 
Flip flap; Shufflin’ CORAL 61980 
Knight, Marie. I thought I told you not to te'l 
them; September song BATON 253 
Landers, Froggy. River rock, 1 and 2 
ENSIGN 4014 
Lee, John. Rhythm rockin’ boogie; Knockin’ on 
Lula Mae’s door J.O.B. 114 
Lewis, George (c; Thomas Jefferson, tp; Bob 
Thomas, tb; Alton Purnell, p; Slow Drag 
Pavageau, b; Joe Watkins, d.) Orig. Dixieland 
one-step: 4 or 5 times; Struttin’ with some 
barbecue; Salty dog; That’s a plenty; Move the 
body over; Don’t give up the ship; Didn’t 
he ramble; She’s crying for me Tishom'ngo 
CAVALIER 6004 
Mickey and Sylvia. Bewildered; Rock and stroll 
room VIK X/4x-0324 
Mills Bros., The (acc. Mi!t Rogers orch.) Margie; 
Me and my shadow; Mood Indigo; etc. FTWK 
(12in. LP) DOT DLP 3103 
Michell, Bi'ly and The Basieites (instr.) Satellite 
Beep Bop; Pickin’ on the wrong chicken 
IMPERIAL 5520 
Mitchell, Bobby. 64 hours; Love to hold you 
IMPERIAL 5511 
Modern Jazz Quartet, The. At the Opera House 
Now’s the time; "Round midnight; D and E 
blues. (The Oscar Peterson Trio): Shou!d 1°; 
Big fat mama; Indiana; Joy sp-ing; E'evation 
VERVE MGV-8269 
Moore, Cecil. Watkin’ fever; Little baby 
SARG 150 
O'Day, Anita (acc. Marty Paich). Take the A 
train: Tender'y; Night in Tunisia; Four; Early 
autumn: Four brothers; (acc. Russ Garcia): 
Sing, sing, sing; My funny valentine; Frenesi; 
Body and soul; What's your story, morning 
giory?; Peanut vendor 
VERVE MGV-8283 
Palmer, Clarence Boy"’ and The Jive 
Bombers. Just around the corner; Is this the 
end? SAVOY 1535 
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Parenti, Tony (c; Wild Biil Davison, tp; Jimmy 
Archey, tb; Art Hodes, p; Pops Foster, b; Art 
Trappier, d) The saints; Moonl ght on the 
Ganges; Chinatown; Biues for Faz; Bugle call! 
rag; Sunday; Dippermouth blues: There’il be 
some changes made JAZZOLOGY J-1 

Parker, Bobby. Blues get over my shoulder: You 
got what it takes VEE-JAY 279 

Parker, Little Junior. Wonde-ing; Sitting and 
thinking DUKE 184 

Pate, Johnnie. Litt!e pixie; 5 o’clock wh’'st'e 

FEDERAL 12327 

Sears, Big A!. Desert inn; Peacock strut 

JUBILEE 5327 

Shaw, Artie. September song; -Frenes:; Carioca; 
Special delivery stomp. (EP) 

VICTOR EPA-5006 
Any o'd time; I can’t betieve that you’re in 
love with me; Comes love; Love me a little. 


(EP) VICTOR EPA-5013 
Sonny and Jaycee. You keep doggin’ me; Mister 
Froggie EMBER 1034 


Sugar Canes, The (instr.) Charleston rock; Cotton 
picking FEDERAL 12326 

Tatum, Art. N.B. Verve MGV-8227 (April 
issue) is with Benny Carter, not Buddy De 
Franco. Apologies for gruesome error. 

Terry, Clark (tp; Johnny Hodges, as; Pau! Gen- 
salves, ts; Billy Strayhorn, p; etc.) C Jam 
Blues; Cottontail; Mood Indigo; In a mello- 
tone. FTWK (12in. LP) 

RIVERSIDE RLP 12-246 

Thompson, Sonny. Moody Blues: Long gone; 
Mellow blues; Sunshine b!ues; FTWK. (12in. 
LP) KING 568 

Turner, Joe (acc. Pete Johnson, Frank Newton, 
Don Byas, etc.) Hollywood bed; Whist!e stop 
blues; Howlin’ winds; Last goodbye blues; I’m 
still in the dark: Miss Brown b!ues; Sally Zu 
Zazz; Rock of Gibralter B'ues; That’s when 
it really hurts; I’m sharp when I hit the 
coast; Ooh wee baby SAVOY MG-14012 

Waller, Fats. Honeysuckle rose; Two sleepy 
people; Until the real thing comes along: 


Minor drag VICTOR EPA-5005 
Watts, Noble ‘‘Thin Man” (instr.) Shakin’; The 
slide BATON 254 
Watts, Wortham (instr. ftg. g) Cotton picker; 
Lonesome D 1002 


Wiley, Lee (acc. Billy Butterfield) A Touch Of 


FROM MARRERO 


YOU WILL FIND IT AT 
COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
Telephone: MUSeum 3224 


New or secondhand, cash or part exchange. 


TO MACERO! 


The Blues: Memphis b‘ues; A hundred years 
from today; A touch of the blues; FTWK. 
(1i2in. LP) VICTOR LPM 1566 


Williams, Mary Lou (p; Carl Pruitt, b; Bill Clark, 


d.) Yon’re the cream in my coffee; Surrey 
with the fringe on top; Pagliacci; Opus Z: 
From this moment on; In the purple grotto; ’S 
wonderful. Barbara Carroll (p; Joe Shulman, b: 
Herb Wasserman, d.): My funny valentine; 
Taking a chance on love; You took advantage 
of me; ’Tis autumn; The lady’s in love with 
you; Love of my life; Autumn in New York 

ATLANTIC 1271 


Wilson, Doyle. Hey-hey; You’re the one for me 


LAMP 2015 


Witherspoon, Jimmy and Jay McShann Orch. 


Piney Brown b‘ues; Jumpin’ the blues; Gee, 
baby, ain’t I good to you; FTWK (12in. LP) 
VICTOR LPM 1639 


SPIRITUAL 


(Most readers, I believe, will prefer to have 
th’s material in a separate section.) 


Boggs, Prof. Haro!d. Because He’s mine: Yes, 


there’s one NASHBORO 618 


Reese, Francine. Do you know Jesus?; I love 


H'm FRANZ SCHUBERT 445 
Supreme Angels. Jesus let me sleep; Run to the 


cock NASHBORO 619 


Jewel Gospel Trio. Ease my troublin’ mind; Too 
late NASHBORO 617 
Edwards, Brother Henry. Mighty sweet to know; 
Didn’t it rain? ROCKET 122357 
Brooklyn All Star Singers. A prayer for today: 
Careless soul PEACOCK 1782 
Pilgrim Travellers, The. Daniel saw the stone: 
Yes, indeed ANDEX 5001 
Mighty Skylights, The. If Jesus came to your 
house; I want to be baptized VEE-JAY 858 
Swan Silverstones, The. End of my journey: 
Jesus, He’s alright with me VEE-JAY 807 
Harmonizing Four, The. His eye is on _ the 
sparrow; Lived He loved me 


VEE-JAY 859 


Gospel Light Singers. Modern time religion; 
Getting to see the Lord, the Lord 

FRIENDLY 105 

Dixie Hummingbirds, The. Just a little while: 

Walls of Zion PEACOCK 1783 


Robinson, Reverend Cleophus. Moaning in the 


morning; I can see so much 
PEACOCK 784 


32-021 


‘Jones. 


catching up on the ones you missed? 


don’t forget these on... 


32-017 SAM GARY SINGS-—a 12” long play album by the distinguished folk-singer. 
32-018 JAZZ IN A STABLE-sounds from the Boston scene. 
32-019 BYRD JAZZ-— the Donald Byrd Sextet 


32-020 WOODLORE —the Phil Woods Quartet—John Williams, Teddy Kotick, Nick Stabulas. 


THE NEW MILES DAVIS QUINTET — John Coltrane. Red Garland, Paul Chambers, Philly Joe 


32-022 THE TWO ERICS —Eric Batty’s Jazz Aces, Eric Silks Southern Jazz Band. 
32-023 WARDELL GRAY MEMORIAL, VOLUME TWC. 
32-024 M. J. Q. IN HI-FI —John Lewis, Milt Jackson, Percy Heath, Connie Kay. 


send 3/- for complete listing of Esquire records to— 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1I. 
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GNATBITE 


Dear Sir, 

Once upon a time I thought that to be 
a jazz critic one had to have sensibility, 
knowledge, and at least a little talent for 
writing. But that was before Nat Hent- 
off. Now I’m convinced that all one 
needs is nerve—and a good agent. 

Take Hentoff’s wooden piece on 
Mahalia Jackson, reprinted, for inscrut- 
able reasons, in the May Jazz Journal. 
Hentoff succeeds in making Miss Jack- 
son seem about as vibrant as Calvin 
Coolidge; an achievement of sorts, I 
suppose. That soporific style—is it sup- 
posed to be serious, maybe ?—might be 
excused if some reliable information 
were being conveyed, which it isn’t. 
Hentoff quotes Joe Bostic (at that, it 
could have been worse: he could have 
interviewed Earl Bostic) to the effect that 
modern gospel singing began to emerge 
in the early thirties. But Arizona Dranes 
was singing what almost anyone could 
identify as“‘modern’ gospel in 1928, if 
record release dates are any guide. Where 
did she come from ? 

To find out would have taken some 
digging on Hentoff’s part; who has time 
for such nonsense where there is an 
article by his betters on concert artists 
or FM radio to be warmed over for the 
culture-hungry readers of The Reporter? 
Or a dull interview to be puffed up into 
an article. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
Hentoff one day strung a whole series 
of interviews together and called it a 
history of jazz, complete with an idiotic 
title like “Heah Me Talkin’ to Ya”. 

From some remarks of his, I gather 
that Hentoff rather likes to think of him- 
self as the Edmund Wilson of jazz. 
Actually, he has become its Pete Martin. 


J. S. SHIPMAN, 
Auburndale, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALL FOR HALL 


Dear Sir, 

Your correspondent Warren G. Cole- 
man’s letter on the subject of Edmond 
Hall contained the most puerile attempt 
at jazz criticism I have come across in a 
long while. His description of Hall’s 
solos as “fumbling and stumbling” can 
only mean that Hall lacks either techni- 
cal ability, improvisational inspiration, 
or both. I might therefore put to Mr. 
Coleman two pertinent questions. 

(1) If Edmond Hall plays clarinet in a 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


FROM YOU 


fumbling and stumbling manner, how 
does if come about that he has been a 
member of the Armstrong All-Stars for 
the past three years? Maybe Satchmo, 
in his old age is no longer capable of 
distinguishing between a truly great 
clarinettist and a fumbling and stumbl- 
ing one ! 

(2) How is it that a clarinettist of the 
tremendous technical ability (if nothing 
else), of Benny Goodman, claims Hall as 
his favourite clarinettist ? Maybe Good- 
man too, in his old age, suffers from the 
same disability as old Satchmo. No, Mr. 
Coleman, whatever faults one might find 
with the playing of Edmond Hail, it 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be termed “fumbling and stumbling”. To 
me he epitomises all that is best in the 
Dixieland clarinet tradition, combining a 
hot tone with excellent technique; dis- 
playing perfect taste at all times, and in 
ensemble having no equal on his in- 
strument. No jazzman is more deserving 
of the long-awaited and fully merited re- 
cognition and fame that is now his. 


THOMAS A. MURPHY 
Dublin. 


CHARTERS REPLIES 


Dear Sir, 

I am writing in reply to the open 
letter to myself, Bill Russell, and Dick 
Allen in the May issue of Jazz Journal. 
It’s pretty much my own fault that 
Brian Harvey felt compelled to reach us 
in this way. I had a letter from Brian 
about the unissued recordings of New 
Orleans music in my possession and I 
never had time to answer it. Many 
English fans have written, in fact, and 
I've done very poorly in replying. 

In Tony Standish’s article about New 
Orleans he mentioned many of the tapes 
in my collection, and he also mentioned 
that it seemed very possible that one of 
the major American Record Companies 
would bring out most of the material. At 
the time I was still collecting material, 
but the arrangements with the Folkways 
Record Company were complete for a 
series of 12” |.p.s. of New Orleans music. 
Moses Asch, head of Folkways, had been 
purchasing New Orleans material for 
several years, and with the material he 
had and the material I had I've edited a 
five l.p. set called The Music of New 
Orleans. The first four volumes are out, 
and as soon as I complete the notes for 
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Volume 5 the series will be complete. 

We have been very lucky in the 
material that was available for the set. 
Asch had the recordings done by Alden 
Ashford and David Wycoff in 1951 and 
1952—including the Eureka Brass Band 
with George Lewis, and the Kid Clayton 
band. Bert Stanleigh made available his 
wonderful recordings of Billie and Dee 
Dee Pierce, and Jim McGarrell, who's 
living in Portland, Oregan now, rushed 
two selections of the Peter Bocage- 
Emile Barnes session across the country 
in time to be included in Volume 5S. 

I don’t know what arrangements will 
be made in England for the distribution 
of the records, but I hope that all the 
fans interested in New Orleans music 
will get a chance to hear them. 


SAM CHARTERS, 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 


BONES 
Dear Sir, 

Paragraph 558 in Stanley Dance’s 
column has made me wonder why it is 
that there are so few musicians amongst 
modern trombonists. If they want to 
make the slide-trombone sound like a 
valve-trombone, why don’t they use a 
valve-trombone ? They seem too busy 
with technique to worry about soul. Jay 
Jay, Kai Winding, Jimmy Cleveland and 
the rest, all play with dead tones and 
no swing. 

Yet there are so many good trom- 
bonists in the mainstream, for example, 
Dickie Wells, Vic Dickenson, Tyree 
Glenn, Trummy Young, Jack Teagarden 
and countless others, that one would 
think that even a slight link in tradi- 
tions would be noticeable. Amongst the 
younger men we have only Britt Wood- 
man and the little known Al Grey, who 
have done anything worthwhile as yet. 

Do modern trombonists get more 
satisfaction from technical perfection 
than from creating understandable 
music ? 

ROGER M. NORMAN, 
Folkestone. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletion 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 
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DUDLEY FOSDICK 
Continued from page 29 


Wall Street. This inference pointed to the 
financial security young Roger enjoyed as 
son of Otto Kahn, the famous banker. 


Nevertheless. there was little doubt that 
Kahn had an intense desire to produce a 
top notch orchestra, and nearly every 
jazzman of importance played with him 
between 1927 and 1933. Perhaps some- 
day, an enterprising historian will delve 
into the colourful saga of the Roger 
Wolfe Kahn orchestra. It would be a 
story worth telling. 


After leaving Roger Wolfe Kahn. 
Dudley Fosdick played with several 
orchestras in the East. He played inter- 
mittently with his brother Gene, Ted 
Weems, Henry King, Jolly Coburn, and 
many others during the lean years of the 
depression. One very enjoyable radio 
assignment was the popular programme 
“Plantation Echoes”, under direction of 
Willard Robison, which featured arrange- 
ments by William Grant Still. 


In closing, a portion of one of Dudley’s 
letters may interest some of the older 
readers of Jazz Journal, “ I would like 
to know whether any friends of Jazz 
Journal knew Batty DeMarcus (sax man 
from Indjanapolis) when he was at the 
Savoy in London, and the other alto man 
who followed him there, Herb Finney? | 
was also to go to London about that 
time, but that is another story.” 


Unfortunately, it is a story that must 
remain untold, for the untimely passing 
of Dudley Fosdick, truly a great musician 
and 4 warm, sensitive person, has left a 
void in the documentation of jazz history 
which will never be filled in our life- 
time. 


JAZZ INFORMATION 
Continued from page 30 


Zep used to write out Dixieland arrange- 
ments of standard tunes and give them 
to local musicians to play. These 
achieved some local success and at the 
suggestion of a friend he had some of 
his arrangements mimeographed. These 
were advertised in trade papers and after 
a few months they were selling very 
well to musicians’ throughout the 
country. However, Zep had either for- 
gotten or overlooked the fact that he 
had been reproducing copyright material 
and when the publishers heard about 
it they were not very pleased! Soon Zep 
Meissner had a load of trouble in the 
shape of writs and lawsuits claiming 
infringement, non-payment of royalties 
and forth. In_ desperation he 
approached Spike Jones who introduced 
him to Irving Mills and the latters view 
was that if musicians were willing to pay 
two or three dollars for a_ printed 
arrangement they would be equally will- 
ing to pay a much smaller sum for re- 
cordings of the actual music. Eight titles 
were recorded for the Royal label and 
Zep picked Chuck Mackey, tpt; Chick 
Dougherty, tbn; Bob Poland, ten; Stan 
Wrightsman, p; Joe Rushton, bs-sx; Nick 
Fatool, d; for the two sessions held on 
January 3 and March 23, 1946. These 
records, apart from making a name for 
Zep Meissner, influenced Irving Mills 
efforts in getting the publishers to drop 
their charges against Zep. In addition to 
the two titles mentioned above Leavin’ 
Town/New Orleans Masquerade and 
Ain't Misbehavin’/Beale Street Mama 
were issued on Parlophone R3028 and 
R3096 and Dixie Downbeat and Louella 
were never released in this country. All! 
the Parlophone discs have been deleted. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


JAZZ—NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 by Sam Charters. 167 p. 
Illustrated. Price 25/9 post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jazz Club. May/June; July/Aug.. 1957. Price 2/3 a copy post 
free, 


JAZZ JOURNAL 1956 and 1957 complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy. post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Earl 


Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each. 2d postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham, Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 3/3 
per copy, post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 


27 WILLOW YALE, LONDON, W.12. 
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All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Ciifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


South African COLLECTOR VISITING BRITAIN shortly on 
long holiday seeks membership Jazz Record Club London 
area. Reply c/o Jazz Journal. Box No. 7. 


MODERN JAZZ tape recordists living locally, contact me for 
details Jazz Tape Club. Emmerson, 84, Haynt Walk, Merton 
Park. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS. 195. Kings Cross Road. London. W.C.1 


Friendships. Marriage. 
to:-EDNA HANSON. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal 
Write for details and photos 
DENTON. MANCHESTER. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


WE CAN NOW OFFER ON EXTENDED PLAY- 


PAUL BARBARIN’S N.O. BAND Lily of the Valley/The Saints/Big Bad Bully / First Choice 
SIDNEY BECHET (w. De Paris Bros.) Cliff's Boogie/Jeepers Creepers/ Walkin’ & Talkin’/Quiet Please 
BARNEY BIGARD TRIO Tea For Two/Step Steps Up/Moonglow/Step Steps Down 
BIGARD’S ELLINGTONIANS Honey Hush/Just Another Dream/Mardigras Madness/Watch the Birdie 
ART BLAKEY Minority/Salute To Birdland/Elea nor / Futurity 
COUNT BASIE Shoe Shine Boy/Boogie Woogie/ Lady Be Good/Lester Leaps In 
BIG BILL BROONZY Crawdad/ Bill Bailey/Make My Getaway/John Henry 
BIG BILL BROONZY Blue Tail Fly/Backwater/ In the Evening/Trouble In Mind 
KENNY CLARKE (w. Lucky Thompson) Now’s The Time/The Squirrel/Stompin’ At the Savoy/ Four 
BILL COLEMAN Blues In My Heart/Got a Right To Sing the Blues/Tin Roof/Draggie Mama Blues 
ROY ELDRIDGE Muskrat R./You’re a Lucky Guy — BUSTER BAILEY (Kirby gp.) Am I Blue/Blue 
Room 
DUKE ELLINGTON Ducky Wucky/Blue Mood / Jazz Cocktail/Lightnin’ 
DUKE ELLINGTON Reminiscin’ In Tempo Pts. 1 to 4 
DUKE ELLINGTON Drop Me Off in Harlem/Slippery Horn/Harlem Speaks/Shade of Old Apple Tree 
DUKE ELLINGTON Prologue to Black & Tan/Sgt. Was Shy/Rose of the Rio Grande/Subtle Lament 
DEXTER GORDON’S ALL STARS The Duel/The Chase 
LIONEL HAMPTON (w. Guy Lafitte) Panama/Blues For Lorraine 
LIONEL HAMPTON (w. Lucky Thompson) Romeo’s Gone Now/Dark Eyes/Lionel Choo Choo 
LIONEL HAMPTON (w. All Star Groups) Jivin’ With Jarvis/Muskrat R./Ring Dem Bells/Stompology 
COLEMAN HAWKINS VARSITY 7 Pom Pom/ Easy Rider/Pr. Girl Is Like a Melody/Scratch My Back 
COLEMAN HAWKINS QUARTET Undecided/Ain’t Misbehavin’/Cheek to Cheek 
HAWKINS QRT/QNT Shanty Town/ Make Believe/Beyond Bl. Horizon/Just One of Those 
ings 
FLETCHER HENDERSON Down Sth. Camp Meeting/ Wild Party/Wrappin’ It Up/Hotter Than ‘Ell 
COLEMAN HAWKINS—DON BYAS Battle Of the Saxes/3 Little Words/Sunnyside of St./Louise 
HERMAN WOODCHOPPERS Curbstone Scuffle/W’choppers Holiday /Somebody Loves Me/ Blue 
rge 
All the above special EP’s are 19/6 each (post free inland). Please order by number. 


GENUINE BARGAIN ! On 12 x 10” LP’s. 100 unexpurgated Jazz Gems, including dozens of Collectors’ Items. 


Details gladly sent. Extended terms available. 12 Guineas 


ANNOUNCEMENT! Provided the demand is sufficient, we shall be able to supply excellent discographies of the 


following artists: — 
Louis Armstrong (’47—’57), Count Basie Sidney Bechet (°47—’57), Clifford Brown, Dave 
Brubeck, Miles Davis, Duke Ellington (47—’57), Erroll Garner, Dizzy Gillespie (’47—’57), Woody 
Herman (’47—’57), Milt Jackson, J. J. Johnson, Stan Kenton (’47—’57), George Lewis, Gerry Mulligan, 
Fata Navarro, Horace Silver, Art Tatum. 

Tentative price will be 4/6 each artist. Please order now but send no money until requested. 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


Post Free Inland! Tax Free Overseas! Record and Book Club! Unexcelled Service! 
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THE GREATEST 


V 0 G U E CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


JAZ 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


REDORDED IN NEW ORLEANS 


Sharkey Bonano, Paul Barbarin, George Girard, 
Bill Matthews & their jazz bands 


FOUR GREAT 
GROUPS 


led by 
SHARKEY BONANO 
PAUL BARBARIN 
BILL MATTHEWS 
and 
GEORGE GIRARD 


LAG 12083 


WORLD PACIFIC JAZZ 


BOB BROOKMEYER 
QUINTET 
featuring 

JIMMY GIUFFRE 

JIM HALL 

JOE BENJAMIN 

RALPH PENA 

and 
DAVE BAILEY 


LAE 12108 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Commencing early in July Vogue Records will introduce a new service for record buyers. We are publishing a newspaper 
to be issued monthly and which will replace our monthly supplements. The title to watch for is “RECORD PRESS”. 
The newspaper will feature articles about your favourite artists plus photographs and reproductions of sleeves. Articles 


will be written and records reviewed by leading critics. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
EVERY MONTH 


‘“*‘RECORD PRESS’’ 
PRICE ONE PENNY 


FANTASY 


Arrangements by 
TINY KAHN and 
JOHNNY MANDEL 


Featuring 
AL COHN 
ZOOT SIMS 
URBIE GREEN 
ERNIE ROYAL 
NICK TRAVIS 
HAL McKUSICK 
etc. 
LAE 12101 


WORLD PACIFIC JAZZ 


CHET BAKER BIG BAND featuring 
CONTE CANDOLI = FRANK ROSOLINO 
ART PEPPER — BUD SHANK 
BILL PERKINS PHIL UKSO 


etc. 
Ten Exciting Tracks 
LAE 12109 


Another fabulous show album! 
‘““SOUTH PACIFIC” 
played by 
THE CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 
featuring the great Rodgers melodies 
LAE 12127 


AND DON’T FORGET YOUR COPY OF THE BEST SELLING JAZZ RECORD EVER! 


FAIR LADY ”’ 


SHELLEY MANNE _ 


ANDRE PREVIN = 


LEROY VINNEGAR 


Great swinging versions of the hit songs 


CONTEMPORARY 


LAC 12100 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 


113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. 


Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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